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THE MIDDLE WEST AND THE COMING 
OF WORLD WAR I* 


by ARTHUR S. LINK 
Associate Professor of History, Northwestern University 


It is difficult to avoid elaborating the obvious in describing the 
general attitude of the leaders and people of the Middle West 
toward the European War, from its outbreak until the intervention 
of the United States in 1917. Nourished as they had been upon a 
tradition of the uniqueness of American democratic virtue and 
upon the concept of the degeneracy of Europe, midwesterners were 
certain that the war was the natural consequence of imperialism, 
militarism, commercial greed, and dynastic feuds. The sentiments 
of revulsion evoked by these traditional beliefs were heightened, 
moreover, by the admonitions of a generation of progressives and 
social gospel preachers, who had convinced a significant part of the 
thoughtful population that wars were inherently evil in principle 
and were made, in practice, by munitions-makers, international 
bankers, and scheming diplomats. 

Before February or March of 1917 the people of the Middle West 
saw no reason why they should alter these basic attitudes. For the 
most part, they continued to live in a happy and apathetic fool’s 
paradise, serene in the conviction that their country had no vital 
stake in the outcome of the struggle in Europe. On the whole, this 
was also the general attitude of the entire country—of editors, 
politicians, preachers, and public leaders of every stripe. It was 
an attitude shared and voiced on many occasions by President 
Wilson, who gave little evidence before April 1917 of perceiving 
the significance of the war for the vital interests of the United 
States. 

There were a few spokesmen who realized how important was 
America’s stake in the war, but they did not reside in the Middle 


*This and the following article by Jeannette P. Nichols were originally given as 
papers in a joint session on “The Middle West and the Coming of the Two World 
Wars” at the forty-fifth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation held at Chicago, April 17-19, 1952. 
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West—or in the South. The mass of people of those two great 
sections were profoundly pacifistic in sentiments. An overwhelming 
majority of them opposed any measures that might even remotely 
lead to war. They expressed these sentiments through channels 
that the rank and file usually employ, and their political spokesmen 
faithfully reiterated them. To encompass a complex set of attitudes 
in one generalization, one might say that midwesterners and their 
leaders regarded neutrality as the safest and wisest rule of faith 
and conduct, as the surest means of safeguarding the interests of 
the country. 

It is relatively easy to establish the pattern of midwestern 
attitudes toward the war. Evidence gathered from manuscript 
collections, newspapers and periodicals, and public documents 
indicates that the pattern just set up is on the whole accurate. But 
it is a different proposition to attempt to measure the effect of 
midwestern sentiments upon the policies of the Wilson adminis- 
tration. Yet that influence was at all times pervasive and on several 
critical occasions it was decisive. Moreover, it was an important 
factor in the formulation of British policies toward the United 
States. So obviously one does not detract from the significance of 
midwestern influence by admitting that it is impossible to measure 
that influence fully. 

During the first six months of the war middlewestern opinion 
followed the national pattern of apathy or self-congratulation. 
To be sure, there was a lively debate among the newspapers and 
public spokesmen about the causes and merits of the war. German- 
Americans, a powerful element in the section, condemned Bryan 
and the state department for alleged favoritism to the Allies and 
defended the German cause. By the end of the period of restrained 
maritime warfare the general causes of the war had been thoroughly 
discussed and probably a majority of the midwesterners had formed 
a mild bias in favor of the Allies. Even so, midwestern opinion was 
apathetic. In the South there was bitter hostility to Great Britain, 
because the British blockade had ruined the cotton producers. On 
the other hand, there were no important coalitions of anti-British 
sentiment in the Middle West, except in Montana, where the 
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copper interests had been hard hit by the blockade, and except 
among the German- and Irish-Americans. The farmers of the region, 
even by the end of 1914, were enjoying the inflationary effects of 
Allied purchases, while industry and trade were recovering from 
the depression of 1913-14. Wilson’s policy of strict neutrality— 
of neutrality ‘in thought as well as in deed” —therefore harmonized 
perfectly with midwestern interests. 

The period from February to about October 1915 witnessed the 
first phase of the strenuous efforts of Great Britain and Germany 
to control the Atlantic sea lanes in the interest of their military 
policies. From the beginning of the war Wilson and Bryan had 
acquiesced in the British maritime measures, which under traditional 
legal concepts were illegal, while reserving American rights by 
verbal protests. This policy of conforming realistically to the then 
existing configurations of military and naval power met with 
widespread approval in the Middle West, except among the 
German-American element. The development which upset the 
existing power structure and compelled a reexamination of Wilson's 
course was the German challenge to the British system, embodied 
in the so-called war zone decree of February 4, 1915. Hereafter it 
would be impossible for the United States to continue to acquiesce 
in the British blockade without seriously impairing friendly re- 
lations with Germany. 

Wilson’s reply of February 10, 1915, to the German threat was 
explicit, but it defended only the rights of American ships on the 
seas, and passengers on them. The German government soon 
backed down from its threat to destroy American ships. Wilson 
then proposed a compromise involving the relaxation of the British 
and German blockades, but the British saw no reason why they 
should enervate their economic warfare to help the United States 
preserve friendly relations with Germany. Upon Britain's rejection 
of Wilson’s modus vivendi, the German admiralty extended the 
submarine warfare against the great passenger liners, and an 
entirely new issue was raised. 

The great debate over the right of American citizens to travel 
unmolested on passenger vessels of belligerent nationality raged far 
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and wide in this country during the late spring and early summer of 
1915. When Wilson, in the second Lusitania note, refused to 
suggest that the issue be deferred for arbitration, Bryan resigned 
as secretary of state to assume leadership of the extreme anti-war 
elements of the South and Middle West. Middlewestern reaction 
to these events was almost instantaneous. It was as if midwesterners 
awoke for the first time to a realization that war with Germany 
was a possibility. 

It was obvious from the great anti-war meetings, from resolutions 
adopted by hundreds of different groups, and from the success of 
Bryan’s peace campaign that a large number, perhaps a majority, 
of midwesterners and southerners opposed going to war over the 
issue that Wilson had raised with the German government. The 
overwhelming and spontaneous popular revulsion against war 
over the submarine issue might have had an immediate effect on 
the administration's policies if Wilson had been determined to 
force the issue with Germany at this time. For example, Senator 
Martin and Representative Flood, both from Virginia and both 
powerful Democratic leaders in congress, at the height of the 
Lusitania crisis warned the president that he probably could not 
obtain a congressional majority for a war resolution. Members of 
the cabinet advised him that three-fourths of the people of the 
South and West were for peace. Writing in his private diary soon 
after the United States entered the war, Secretary of State Lansing 
recalled that at the time of the Lusétania crisis the president could 
not have carried the country into war. 

While this point is significant and correct, it should not be 
assumed that midwestern and southern resistance to war paralyzed 
Wilson's arm and prevented him from adopting a strong policy. 
The evidence is conclusive that Wilson did not want to adopt such 
a strong policy and did not intend to do so unless the submarine 
campaign became so frightful as to arouse a sweeping popular 
demand for war. All during the great crisis he kept on talking in 
terms that the isolationists could heartily approve. We know now 
that the Germans did not have enough submarines in 1915 to make an 
all-out underseas campaign worthwhile. When they seemingly 
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capitulated to Wilson’s demand for a cessation of their ruthless 
warfare against unarmed, peaceful Allied passenger ships, the 
issue was momentarily settled. 

Wilson’s apparent triumph provoked an outpouring of joy and 
relief from midwesterners and most other Americans. The president 
was hailed as the victor in a struggle of humane idealism against 
the philosophy of brute force. But when Wilson undertook to 
press home one of the significant lessons of the submarine con- 
troversy, namely, the powerlessness of the United States to protect 
its interests against assaults upon them, he set off a new public 
debate over the nation’s foreign policy. 

Actually, the advocates of preparedness had already got their 
campaign in high gear long before Wilson gave his endorsement 
to it. The effect of Wilson’s coming out for preparedness in the 
fall of 1915 was merely to stimulate the energies of the anti- 
preparedness forces in the Middle West and South, since they had 
heretofore counted Wilson on their side. 

Public opinion on such important issues is of course extremely 
difficult to measure. None the less, the evidence of midwestern 
Opposition to the administration’s preparedness program is so 
overwhelming that one can only conclude that at least the vocal 
majority of midwesterners were ranged against Wilson in this 
fight. This was true also of the South. Wilson recognized the 
extent of midwestern hostility to preparedness and endeavored to 
counteract it by a spectacular speaking tour through the region in 
late January and early February 1916. It is highly doubtful that 
he won many converts. Certainly his appeals had slight effect on 
the midwestern representatives in congress. And this was true in 
spite of the fact that the large city newspapers and many of the 
business leaders supported defensive preparedness as strongly as 
their eastern counterparts. 

In the struggle over preparedness practically all the progressive 
elements who had hitherto supported Wilson on domestic questions 
deserted him. The result was virtual defeat of the administration 
by what now amounted to a strong southern-western coalition in 
congress. The administration had proposed an army bill which 
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would have soon created a reserve force of a million potential 
soldiers under national control—the so-called continental army plan. 
The consequences of the carrying through of such a program for 
American foreign policy were not lost upon the anti-preparedness 
leaders, who were of course also the leaders of progressive, 
isolationistic, anti-war sentiment. The continental army plan was 
decisively rejected, and Wilson surrendered in such a way as to 
provoke the resignation of his secretary of war, Lindley M. Garrison. 
As for the administration’s naval program, different circumstances 
prevailed. A few of the anti-preparedness leaders like Claude 
Kitchin, Warren Worth Bailey, and Bryan opposed on principle 
the administration’s plans for an immense expansion of the navy, 
but most of the anti-preparedness coalition did not. A great army 
might be used offensively in Europe or Mexico, they argued, while 
a powerful navy could never be used except in the defense of 
American interests at home or on the seas. The movement for a 
larger navy, moreover, had the support of all the anti-Japanese 
and anti-British elements among the population. A great navy 


could never be used against German land power, but it might 
prove decisive in the event of a show-down with the British over 
the blockade. 


Up to this time, that is, late 1915 and early 1916, midwestern 
and southern opposition to strong foreign and preparedness policies 
had succeeded in emasculating the administration’s plan to create a 
dependable army reserve and had operated to remind Wilson that 
warlike threats against Germany, if ever he should want to make 
them, would draw sharp opposition from the people and their 
spokesmen in congress. This opposition was soon aroused over the 
armed ship issue. But it was aroused only because of the secret, 
bungling, and contradictory diplomacy of the president, Secretary 
Lansing, and Colonel House. 

The question of the right of Americans to travel on belligerent 
armed merchant ships had been studiously avoided by Wilson in 
negotiations with Germany during the summer and fall of 1915. 
At the beginning of the war the state department had countenanced 
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the defensive arming of merchant ships, but the question was at 
that time academic. During the latter part of 1915 and early in 
January 1916, however, the American government and people 
obtained conclusive evidence that the Allies were arming some 
merchant ships and ordering them to take offensive action against 
submarines. Confronted with this evidence, Lansing, with the full 
approval of Wilson, began a diplomatic campaign to force the 
Allies to disarm their merchant ships. In return, the German 
government would be asked to continue to observe the rules of 
cruiser warfare in its submarine operations. Lansing’s modus vivendi 
was embodied in a circular to the Allied governments dated 
January 18, 1916. 

The German officials of course gleefully approved Lansing’s 
proposal, and knowing full well that the Allies would never agree 
to the obliteration of their merchant fleets, announced on February 
8 and 10, 1916, that submarine commanders would hereafter be 
instructed to sink armed merchantmen on sight. Wilson and 
Lansing immediately reversed themselves and a few days later 
announced that they would hold the German government strictly 
accountable for American lives lost as a result of the new sub- 
marine order. 

Midwestern reaction to Wilson’s baffling shift in policy was 
immediate and hostile. There at once arose a demand that was 
nationwide, but strongest in the Midwest, that congress intervene 
to prohibit Americans from traveling on armed merchant ships. 
The evidence strongly suggests that neither the people of the 
Middle West and the South, nor their representatives in congress, 
were willing to go to war in defense of an obsolete legality. 
Resolutions introduced in the two houses earlier by Representative 
McLemore of Texas and Senator Gore of Oklahoma were at once 
resurrected as an answer to the administration. 

It was evident that a situation was developing in congress that 
might soon get out of control. On February 21 Senators Stone and 
Kern and Representative Flood informed Wilson of the growing 
revolt. Four days later Speaker Clark and Representatives Kitchin 
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and Flood called on Wilson—the much misunderstood “sunrise 
conference’’—and warned him that sentiment in the house was 
overwhelmingly in favor of the McLemore resolution. 

The spectacular manner in which Wilson met this challenge to 
his leadership in foreign affairs is well known. But it is usually 
not remembered that the administration’s strategy prevented an 
open expression of congressional opinion on the armed ship issue. 
The McLemore and Gore resolutions were tabled, it is true, but 
only because Wilson and Postmaster General Burleson put enormous 
pressure on the southern Democrats. The patronage stick was not 
so threatening to midwestern congressmen. A majority of them, 
including the solid delegations from Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin, voted to repudiate the president's foreign policy 
at a critical juncture. 

The armed ship controversy was a dismal affair and a grim 
reminder to Wilson that the Middle West, at least, and probably 
the South also, was still inflexible in its opposition to any measures 
that might conceivably lead to war. It was a tragic affair, also, 
because congressional leaders began to suspect that Wilson was 
maneuvering to involve the country in the European conflict. There 
was a purpose behind Wilson’s strange reversal on the armed ship 
question, but that purpose was not intervention. It was mediation 
and peace. At the very time that Lansing was preparing his modus 
vivendi of January 18, 1916, Colonel House was in London 
endeavoring to persuade the British cabinet to cooperate in a plan 
to end the war on the basis of a reasonable peace settlement. The 
issuance of Lansing’s memorandum nearly wrecked these negotia- 
tions. Wilson abandoned the modus vivendi at House's urging, 
therefore, in order to undo the damage that it had done. It is no 
coincidence that the so-called gentlemen’s agreement was initialed 
by Grey and House on February 22, at the very moment when 
Wilson was standing firm against the congressional majority. 

The existence of the gentlemen’s agreement was of course not 
publicly known, nor were the reasons for Wilson’s stand in the 
armed ship controversy even faintly comprehended. And ignorance 
of his purposes only added to the misunderstanding of congressmen 
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and their constituents. A short time later, when Wilson was certain 
he would succeed in compelling the belligerents to come to the 
peace table soon, he pressed the German government hard in the 
Sussex case and won a reaffirmation of the Arabic and Persia 
pledges. Thus the president thought he had rehabilitated himself 
in the respect of the British leaders and was in a position from 
which he could dictate the peace settlement. The Sussex crisis of 
course brought the country to the verge of breaking diplomatic 
relations with Germany, and it is doubtful that Wilson had any 
substantial support from the Middle West for his diplomacy. 
Yet he was now playing for stakes no less than the peace of the 
world, and he pursued his course relentlessly. 

The six weeks following the ending of the Sussex crisis were 
weeks of confusion and uncertainty among political leaders and 
the people. Theodore Roosevelt, the leading American inter- 
ventionist, had called for strong action and denounced the presi- 
dent’s weak policy. When Elihu Root and Henry Cabot Lodge 
took up Roosevelt's theme in important political speeches in 
February and March, it seemed certain that the Republicans would 
make this their chief point of attack in the coming presidential 
campaign. At least, it appeared so to the newspapers and to Re- 
publican leaders like former President Taft, who was sure his 
party was headed straight for defeat if it became avowedly a war 
party. 

The startling political developments after the Sussex incident, 
however, soon resolved all doubts as to public sentiment on the 
issue of war or peace. It was as if the people of the Middle West 
sensed that they had narrowly averted intervention, and during 
May and the first weeks of June there occurred such striking 
evidences of the section’s overwhelming passion for peace as the 
country had not heretofore witnessed. This virtual peace obsession 
had its most significant impact on the two major parties. 

Roosevelt was now campaigning for the Republican nomination 
on what amounted to an interventionist platform. Root and Lodge 
had given him tacit endorsement in their speeches opening the 
Republican campaign. But it was soon evident that the people of 
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the country, and above all of the Middle West, were not in a 
heroic mood. The defeat of Robert Bacon, an avowed interventionist, 
for the Republican senatorial nomination in New York by a man 
who had the support of the German-Americans and the peace 
element, indicated that interventionism could not command a 
majority even among eastern Republicans. More significant, however, 
was Henry Ford's sweeping success in the Republican presidential 
primaries in Michigan and Nebraska. Ford, an outstanding pacifist, 
was not even a candidate and tried to take his name off the 
Michigan and Nebraska ballots. The peace Republicans in those 
states were obviously using Ford’s candidacy as a warning to their 
national leaders. Finally, the nomination of Charles Evans Hughes 
by the party in June brought a resolution of all doubts as to the 
sentiments of the Republican rank and file. Hughes had been put 
forward as a candidate by the peace forces and the German- 
Americans, and his nomination signified repudiation of the war 
element. 

The answer of the Democratic voters to the question of peace or 
war was given even more decisively by their representatives in the 
national convention that met in St. Louis on June 14. Smarting 
under the Republican charges of weakness and vacillation, Wilson 
and his managers had planned to make the convention one gigantic 
demonstration of Democratic patriotism, with Americanism the 
chief battle-cry of the campaign. These plans went completely 
awry, however, when former Governor Martin H. Glynn’s keynote 
speech sounded the peace note and the convention got entirely out 
of control and became one long and loud demonstration for peace, 
almost at any price. Not Wilson, but Bryan, who had been cast 
out of the party councils and was not even a delegate, became the 
real hero of the occasion. 

As it turned out, developments abroad facilitated Wilson's easy 
adjustment to this new situation. By this time Grey had definitely 
refused to carry through on the gentlemen’s agreement, and the 
British government had begun instead to intensify its economic 
warfare. As a consequence, Wilson’s opinion had turned sharply 
against the British, so much so that he was well on the way toward 
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becoming genuinely neutral. This significant configuration of cir- 
cumstances, in addition to the manifest demand of the South and 
Middle West for a pacific, neutral foreign policy, eased Wilson's 
shift from his former position as pro-Allied mediator to his new 
position as champion of peace and neutrality. 

The campaign that followed witnessed the fulfillment of all the 
hopes and dreams of the peace forces. Much to the delight of the 
Democrats, Hughes was caught in the middle of two opposing 
fires within his own party. Roosevelt and the Republican inter- 
ventionists kept up their steady barrage against Wilson’s allegedly 
spineless foreign policy, and Hughes could not silence them without 
alienating an important minority in his own ranks. 

In contrast, the Democrats were disturbed by no such division. 
Wilson made the issue of war or peace the leading issue of his own 
campaign and warned the country that a vote for Hughes was a 
vote for war. His managers highlighted the peace theme in all 
campaign literature and advertisements. The leading Democratic 
peace advocates, led by Bryan, were turned loose in full force 
on the Middle and Far West and given carte blanche to commit 
their party to a policy of non-intervention. No one missed the 
significance of these developments, least of all Count von Bernstorff, 
who described them to his government with satisfaction and delight. 

Even after taking into account the complexity of the campaign 
issues and the importance of domestic questions, the conclusion is 
inevitable that Wilson’s victory in November was an emphatic 
mandate for peace from the people of the Middle West, the South, 
and the Far West. This, in any event, was Wilson’s own evaluation 
of the returns. Soon after the election he told Colonel House that 
the American people did not want to go to war to protect the 
right of Americans to travel on belligerent merchant ships. Yet 
Wilson now knew that both Germany and Great Britain would 
soon further intensify their maritime warfare and that it might 
prove impossible for the United States to avoid decisive action 
against one side or the other. In order to avert the probability of 
American participation, during the next two and a half months he 
radically shifted his foreign policy. 
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That change involved nothing less than bringing the war to an 
end through diplomatic cooperation with the German government. 
The perils of such a course were evident and were pointed out by 
Lansing and House. What if Germany agreed to accept a reasonable 
peace settlement and the Allies refused? Would not the United 
States then be drawn into a sympathetic alliance with Germany, 
with the consequent danger of a rupture with Britain, House and 
Lansing both asked. Wilson agreed but declared that he was 
willing to accept such consequences. It is evident that he thought 
the Germans were ready to accept or offer reasonable terms, that 
the Allies were not, and that he could force the Allies to come 
to the peace table. 

Wilson’s peace campaign of December 1916 and January 1917 
was an implementing of the peace longings of the sections that 
had returned him to power and as such evoked overwhelming 
approval in the Middle West. Based as it was upon Wilson’s 
assumption that the German government would cooperate with 
his plans for a “peace without victory,” a peace of reasonableness, 
it was hopelessly romantic. Wilson did not know it, but the men 
then running the German government had not the slightest desire 
for a reasonable settlement. They coveted nothing less than destruc- 
tion of the British maritime system and absolute dominion in 
Europe, both in the East and the West. 

Germany’s ambitions were finally revealed to Wilson on January 
41, 1917, concurrently with the announcement of an unrestricted 
submarine campaign against all commerce. Wilson had been 
tricked, deceived, and betrayed. He had no alternative but to sever 
diplomatic relations with the German Empire. As a responsible 
leader, he had no alternative but to inform the American people 
of the consequences to them’ of the success of the German drive 
for dominion over Europe. Instead of doing this, however, he 
justified the break in diplomatic relations solely on legal grounds 
and expressed the fervent hope that the German government 
really did not mean what it had said. 

The people of the country overwhelmingly approved the dis- 
missal of Bernstorff. But at least a large majority of southerners 
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and midwesterners believed that the nation’s security was in no 
manner threatened by the submarine campaign, and they wanted 
desperately to avoid participation in a war in which their vital 
interests were not involved. During February and March 1917 
there was a full-fledged public debate over the question of war 
or peace, and from this debate there emerged what might be called 
the anti-war element's alternative to full-scale participation. It 
was the proposal, first made by Professor Carlton Hayes of Columbia 
University, that the United States pursue a policy of armed 
neutrality and avoid doggedly any intervention in European affairs. 
Hayes’s proposal evoked approval in all sections, but in the Middle - 
West it was seized upon as the one solution of a painful dilemma. 
When the president asked congress for authority to arm and defend 
American merchant ships, congressional approval was overwhelming. 
Forty-seven percent of the midwestern members of the house and 
sixty-four percent of the farwestern members voted to deny pro- 
tection to ships carrying munitions, it is true; but when this amend- 
ment failed, only thirteen votes were cast against the arming of 
merchant ships. It should be added, also, that there was virtually 
no opposition in the senate to the armed ship bill. The so-called 
filibuster, which was not a filibuster, at all, was directed against a 
provision of the bill endowing the president with extraordinary 
war powers, not against the principle of armed neutrality. 

The denouement of the story, in its major aspects, is so well 
known that there is no need to repeat it here. Wilson soon 
abandoned armed neutrality, which for a short time he, too, had 
accepted as a substitute for war, although the reasons he gave for 
doing so were hardly comprehensible. The Middle West con- 
tinued to hope for peace. Even at this critical moment the president 
failed to tell the people the facts of international life or to justify 
the necessity for war on a basis that had any real significance. His 
war message was a call for a great crusade for democracy that 
inevitably turned bitter in the end and made disillusioned cynics 
out of the crusaders. The people of the great Mississippi Valley 
had no alternative but to concur in the decision for war. The 
situation was out of their control. 





THE MIDDLE WEST AND THE COMING OF 
WORLD WAR II* 


by JEANNETTE P. NICHOLS 


Such a topic as “The Middle West and the Coming of World 
War II” admits the premise that public opinion in a particular 
section of a nation can importantly affect the foreign policy of the 
central government, particularly in a country run on the repre- 
sentative principle. This premise has received endorsement re- 
peatedly in the history of the United States and other countries, 
and especially among historians of foreign policy and of the 
Middle West; fairly recent illustrations include treatment of ‘“The 
Significance of the Mississippi Valley in American Diplomatic 
History, 1686-1890" by Richard W. Van Alstyne; and “The 
Mississippi Valley and American Foreign Policy, 1890-1941: An 
Assessment and an Appeal” by Richard W. Leopold.’ 

Furthermore, the premise is illumined by a larger, far more 
important trend observable world-wide in the twentieth century, 
namely, the increasing influence of internal political exigencies 
upon selection of external policies. In Britain and France, for 
example, Prime Ministers Lloyd George, MacDonald, Chamberlain, 
Briand, and Laval cultivated the growing habit of committing 
their governments to important foreign policies without due con- 
sultation with their ambassadors abroad or diplomatic corps at 
home. They allowed diplomatic reports to lie unread, or rejected, 
amply demonstrating how badgered politicians can grow overeager 
to reach decisions in diplomacy.? While the factors affecting inter- 
national relationships have become excessively complicated, difficult 


*This and the preceding article by Arthur S. Link were originally given as papers 
in a joint session on “The Middle West and the Coming of the Two World Wars” 
at the forty-fifth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
—. Chicago, April 17-19, 1952. It has been revised and notes and documentation 
added. 

1 Published, respectively, in the Miéssissippi Valley Historical Review, XXXVI 
(1949-50), 215-238; XXXVII (1950-51), 625-642. 

2 A cogent summary of British and French tendencies was provided by Gordon 
Craig in “The Professional Diplomat and His Problems, 1919-1939," a paper read 
before the American Historical Association at its 1951 meeting. 
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to grasp and to control, and requiring much time for thoughtful 
decisions, popular facilities for immediate intercommunication 
have encouraged the public to skim the surface of events and raise 
prompt clamor. Thus, in an era of extreme international sensitivity, 
the need for sober caution and the use of it have tended to develop 
in inverse ratio. Public opinion on international relations has indeed 
become the acid test of democracy in the atomic age. 

The interrelations of politics, propaganda, pressure groups, and 
mass education in foreign affairs have inspired much serious analysis 
in books, Ph.D. dissertations, and master’s essays.* More influential 
and more revealing is the rising bulk of popular literature, because 
of the tendencies it exposes: such tendencies as (a) popular ac- 
ceptance of political pressure as a proper determinant of diplomatic 
policy, (b) wide permeation of propaganda and other special- 
interest processes of opinion-forming, and (c) overestimation of the 
effectiveness of pressure and propaganda, due to their relentless 
employment. It becomes difficult to keep in mind that pressure 
and propaganda do not work in a vacuum; that much of the “credit” 
and ‘blame’ apportioned them can be unearned, when behavior 
and opinion rest on uncomprehended but powerful long-term 
trends.* Only by trying to evaluate such factors, can historians 
hope to avoid some serious distortions. 

The increasing importance of foreign policy in individual Ameri- 
can experience has been indicated by the fact that the bitterest 
debates since 1896 have centered on diplomatic issues, namely, the 
debates just after World War I, just before World War II, and 

3 The better books include: Gabriel A. Almond, The American People and Foreign 
Policy (New York, 1950); Thomas A. Bailey, The Man in the Street: The Impact 
of American Public Opinion on Foreign Policy (New York, 1948); Edward H. Carr, 
Propaganda in International Politics (Oxford, 1939); Ellis Freeman, Conquering 
the Man in the Street: A Psychological Analysis of Propaganda in War, Fascism and 
Politics (New York, 1940); Harold Lavine, War Propaganda and the United States 
(New Haven, 1940); Lester Markel and others, Public Opinion and Foreign Policy 
(New York, 1949); and Quincy Wright, Public Opinion and World Politics 
(Chicago, 1933). 

4 Specialists incline to agree that during the thirties events in Europe and Asia 
were having far greater influence upon America’s course than efforts of pressure 
groups for and against intervention. See note ? above and Harold F. Gosnell, Machine 
Politics, Chicago Model (Chicago, 1937) ; Norman C. Meier and Harold W. Saunders, 


The Polls and Public Opinion (New York, 1949); and two Ph.D. theses referred 
to in notes 34 and 44 below. 
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following the turn of the half-century. The middle one of these 
periods—the 1930’s—when World War II was in the making 
behind the engrossing facade of the Great Depression—reveals 
the Middle West (centering around Chicago) as becoming the 
area nourishing the most sustained bitterness.° This is not to claim 
that opinions attributed to the Middle West at a given period 
always resided there, or were localized solely within its borders.® 

The state of Middle West opinion on diplomatic problems dur- 
ing the Franklin D. Roosevelt era, especially the three or four 
years just before Pearl Harbor, became significant for at least two 
main reasons: (a) that locale became the most violent theater of 
verbal warfare, warfare over whether the United States could and 
should remain uninvolved in extra-hemisphere fighting; and (b), 
and most importantly, this violence so enabled the section to 
command the attention of the administration, the rest of the United 
States, the Axis, and the Allied chancellories abroad, that the Middle 
West affected policy in the highest places. The section’s opinions, 
propaganda, and pressure were measured and judged repeatedly 
during that period;’ they have concerned historians ever since and 
doubtless will continue to do so as long as American historiography 
enjoys the stimulus of recurrent revisionism.* It must be remembered, 
however, that the Middle West differed only by a small percentage 
from the rest of the country in its division of counsel; what 





5 Pollsters with different slants, the press, and correspondence of disputants 
abound in repeated references to the pre-war middlewestern influence. 

6 Van Alstyne points out that the 1754 “isolationists’ were of the seaboard and 
that mid-nineteenth century imperialism got much of its leadership from the Valley, 
but that the Valley apparently did not contribute a distinctive concept to American 
foreign policy separable from those familiar to other parts of the country. “The 
Significance of the Mississippi Valley,” 221, 235. The nation-wide scope of isola- 
tionism, 1934-37, is documented from the Congressional Record by William G. 
Carleton in ‘Isolation and the Middle West,” Maéssissippi Valley Historical Review, 
XXXIII (1946-47), 377-390. 

7 This is not to imply that measurement of such confusion as foreign policy can be 
precise or infallible. 

8 Some revisionism is no less bitter than the debates to which it refers; see, for 
example, The Court Historians versus Revisionism: An Examination of Langer and 
Gleason, The Challenge to Isolation 1937-1940 (a 16-page pamphlet by Harry Elmer 
Barnes privately printed and circulated by its author early in 1952). See also Charles S. 
Tansill’s Back Road to War: The Roosevelt Foreign Policy, 1933-1941, printed by 
the publishing house of a strong Chicago isolationist, Mr. Regnery, in 1952; this 
volume seems to treat Chicago's isolationist “America First’ with silence. 
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sensitized the Middle West during the coming of World War II 
to a large extent sensitized the rest of the nation also. 

Shifts in the experience and influence of the Middle West 
during the 1930's may be traced through three stages: I, from 
January 30, 1933, the date of Hitler’s accession to the chancellor- 
ship, to February 8, 1934, when Senator Nye proposed a munitions 
investigation; II, from February 8, 1934, to September 3, 1939, when 
Britain and France declared war on Germany; and III, from 
September 3, 1939, to December 7, 1941, when Pearl Harbor de- 
stroyed what little remained of American neutrality, and signaled 
the temporary defeat of the isolationism so hotly pressed from 
the Middle West.® 


I 


During Period I the Middle West actually differed little from 
other sections, or indeed from other nations, in their devotion to 
national apartness. Absorption in domestic issues, over how to re- 
cover from the depression and whether to reform the economy, 
engrossed most attention, with rampant nationalism vetoing inter- 
national cooperation in important fields at home and abroad. 
However, Chicago and environs were building a big-business coterie 
of cordial New-Deal Haters, some of whom would not prove 
averse to locating in the Middle West the leadership of isolationism, 
through the machinery of ‘America First’’; but that was for the 
future to reveal. 

From the past the section has inherited some conditioning 
factors likely to encourage hospitality toward political isolationism. 
One was the area’s past experience with the Progressive move- 
ment, which it quite largely sponsored and lead; midwestern pro- 
gressivism was “‘sectional-minded . . . concerned with immediate 
problems solved in local terms.’"® To expand the imagination and 


9 The adjective “temporary” is used because any death rites for some aspects of 
nationalistic isolationism have thus far proved premature, as events of 1950-53 
indicate. 

10 Russel B. Nye, Midwestern Progressive Politics: A Historical Study of Its 
Origins and Development (Lansing, Mich., 1951), 381. The possible correlations be- 
tween progressivism and isolationism open up a wide field worthy of further ex- 
ploration. 
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understanding so as to think in international terms might be difh- 
cult for many denizens. Another conditioning factor was the accretion 
of Republicanism in the area, which had gone more Republican 
than Democratic in national elections over a long period. Roosevelt's 
predecessor in the White House had thought of isolationism—of 
which he much complained—as rather a Republican than a Middle 
West specialty’? (a notion supported by many events of 1918-1932); 
Hoover could not himself carry internationalism into commitments 
entailing sanctions and force.’* 

Worldwise, nationalism was yielding very reluctantly to inter- 
nationalism, especially in the United States. There isolationism was 
one of the fundamental American tenets—adhered to for more 
than one hundred and fifty years, a record in longevity.’* It cannot 
be surprising that the Roosevelt of March 4, 1933, who entertained 
a long-standing suspicion of Great Britain,’* joined and led other 
heads of states in wrecking the London Conference of 1933 on 
nationalistic shoals.** 


II 


Period II, beginning February 8, 1934, started with middle- 
westerners assuming foremost leadership in exposures which served 
to fortify isolationism behind the ramparts of neutrality legislation. 
It is not without significance that the Progressive-Republican 
senator who on that date proposed to investigate the past misdeeds 
of the munitioneers, was equipped with a thoroughly middlewestern, 
small-town, middle-class background. Wisconsin villages were the 
locale for Gerald P. Nye’s birth (1892), his high school educa- 
tion, and his early experience with a small newspaper. A brief 
novitiate with Iowa papers preceded editorship of a small county- 





11 Memoirs of Herbert Hoover: 1920-1933, The Cabinet and the Presidency (New 
York, 1952), 35, 337. 

12 A typical phrasing of his isolationism-internationalism reads: “Cooperation with 
other nations—in the moral field as distinguished from the field of force.” “My White 
House Years,” Collier's, CX XIX (April 19, 1952), 17. 

13 Bailey points out that this is a far longer record of retention of a principle 
than many nations can boast. The Man in the Street, 238. 

14 His early presidential correspondence reflects this feeling in numerous instances. 

15 See Jeannette P. Nichols, ‘Roosevelt's Monetary Diplomacy in 1933," American 
Historical Review, LVI (1950-51), 295-317. 
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seat weekly in North Dakota, whence he jumped in 1925 from the 
narrow confines of an every-Thursday deadline to the broad arena 
of the world’s most powerful legislative body. 

Nye was persuaded to undertake the munitions investigation by 
another vigorous middlewesterner, Miss Dorothy Detzer, who was 
aided by Senator Norris.’® Born in Fort Wayne (1900), Miss Detzer 
had been trained in social service at Hull House, Chicago, and by 
Friends abroad. She had become one of the most able and inde- 
fatigable leaders of the peace movement on the congressional door- 
step,'* and like many others turned toward isolationist instruments 
in disgust over ineffective internationalism. 

In the cooperation of Detzer and Nye the hopes of sincere peace 
idealists were joined with those of ambitious politicians, working 
worldwide consequences in foreign policy. If these two had not 
functioned, doubtless other leaders would have stepped up, for 
not only the Middle West but the whole nation was in line with 
their approach. At that juncture “the dominant feeling was over- 
whelmingly opposed, not only to any involvement in foreign quarrels 
but to participation in any collective action to prevent or settle 
such quarrels.”"*® 

The Nye investigation’® convinced most Americans that private 
profit seekers—principally munitions makers and bankers—had 


16 Norris’ attitudes toward the First and Second World Wars contrast sharply; 
while keenly alive to the dangers of another holocaust, he saw in Hitler and Mussolini 
serious threats to democracy; although his mail was heavily isolationist he voted 
for every step of American preparedness and found in lend-lease much of inspired 
vision. Norris Manuscripts, Library of Congress, World War II Boxes; George W. 
Norris, Fighting Liberal (New York, 1945), 188-213, 390-395. 

17 She was executive secretary of the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, 1925-46; much of that time its offices were directly across the street 
from the state department, beneath the windows of whoever was the reigning 
secretary. Widely publicized recognition of her services was accorded by the syndicated 
Pearson and Allen “Merry-Go-Round” listing of 1935; she gave some account of her 
anti-munitions lobbying in Appointment on the Hill (New York, 1948), 151-171. 

18 William L. Langer and S. Everett Gleason, The Challenge to Isolation, 1937- 
1940 (New York, 1952), 15. Faith in neutrality as a vesture of security overlooked 
the penetrable weakness of such armor. The Langer-Gleason analyses of the shifting 
tides of opinion during these years are based upon exhaustive research in the tre- 
mendous body of data bearing on United States policy in these years; they command 
respect in nearly all quarters for their thoroughness and dispassionateness. 

19 The other senators were two Republicans—the then strongly isolationist Arthur 
Vandenberg of Michigan and the relatively inactive Warren Barbour of New Jersey— 
and four Democrats—Bennett Clark of Missouri, Walter George of Georgia, James 
Pope of Idaho, and Homer Bone of Washington. 
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dragged the United States into an imperialistic World War I. 
Anyone venturing to inquire whether other powerful factors also 
pulled in that direction was likely to be called a simpleton. The 
fact is, that in the past investments actuated solely by private profit 
motives had been less often directly productive of international 
friction than investments which were pressed into the service of 
naval and political strategy which the investments themselves did 
not originate. In other words, legislation establishing government 
control over private international investments, as a reliance for 
avoiding war, is unsound in theory and ill-suited to its object.?° 

Nevertheless, overly simple notions as to the direct interplay 
of private investment and foreign policy took a firm grip upon 
public thinking, leading congress to construct the neutrality legis- 
lation of 1935, 1936, and 1937 as their Maginot Line against 
involvement in another European conflict. Neither the physical 
nor the ideational Maginot Line, when put to the test, effectively 
blocked the attack of aggression upon world peace. The false 
sense of security inspired by the Maginot Lines had discouraged 
study of other war-causing factors, and fatally postponed work 
upon more fitting safeguards against would-be destroyers of the 
peace.** Thus, the neutrality legislation of 1935-37 now appears 
to have hindered the pursuit of peace. The active isolationists of 
the Middle West share the responsibility with those of other 
sections. 

The confused and frantic search for security in other important 
countries besides the United States, clouded the vision of would-be 





20 Such is the considered conclusion of Eugene Staley, who explored all the im- 
portant cases, 1880-1935, in which anyone alleged that private investment had been 
a factor in international political disputes, to ascertain what direct relationships 
existed. He produced an outstanding analysis of the political aspects of international 
investments in War and the Private Investor: A Study in the Relations of Inter- 
national Politics and International Private Investment (New York, 1935). Apparently 
private “foreign investments have been considerably more useful as an aid and 
protection of navies than navies have been as an aid and protection to foreign in- 
vestments.” 100. While international investments have been the immediate source 
of some serious international controversies, in the majority of these cases capitalists 
have been reluctantly persuaded to invest by a government seeking to implement 
political objectives. “Private investments seeking purely business advantage . . . have 
rarely of themselves broughc great powers into serious political clashes.” 360. 

21 Atom and hydrogen bombs and unti-Red legislation became the post-1945 Maginot 
Line of many Americans, broadly scattered, while McCormick and some other 
— West publicists loudly denounced the United Nations as a futile instrument 
or peace. 
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architects of peace, whether internationalists or isolationists. The 
American administration dared not stand up against the isolationism 
of 1935, could not set controls over it, and actually—through two 
serious mistakes by Hull and one by Roosevelt—unwittingly ex- 
pedited the action of congress in the general field besides making 
congressional action more drastic. 

The administration undertook to show cooperation in the popular 
Nye investigation, and Hull, eager to bring a munitions control 
board into existence, suggested that Roosevelt invite Nye’s group 
to call at the White House. There Roosevelt gave them the im- 
pression that he desired them to sponsor neutrality legislation, a 
job which they had not planned to undertake but shouldered with 
alacrity. Their bill-drafting was terminated by Senator Pittman, 
who had been before the electorate the year before and insisted that 
his foreign relations committee take over. At this moment the 
luckless Hull, who did not want general neutrality legislation, was 
insisting that congress should not adjourn without passing an arms 
embargo resolution (aimed at Mussolini) which should place 
action at the discretion of the president. 

But Pittman had his own brand of isolationism, which included 
Opposition to trade agreements and to entrance into the World 
Court, and he was sensitive to charges that his committee was an 
appendage of the state department. He proceeded to make the 
embargo clause mandatory; the best the administration could do 
was to get an expiration date of February 29, 1936, for that clause; 
and Hull advised Roosevelt not to try a veto of the 1935 neutrality 
act forbidding export of armament to belligerents. This episode 
testified to the naive faith of a confused, disgusted nation in the 
protective powers of neutrality legislation, and to the ease with 
which an unwary executive department may contribute to the 
hurried placing of restrictions on its own functioning.”” 





22 The Memoirs of Cordell Hull (2 vols., New York, 1948), I, 397-417. Hull 
analyzes the mainsprings of administration tactics. The state department did not 
actually want neutrality legislation, for they had been exploring the field since 
ng 1934, and knew that it was full of pitfalls. However, the numerous neutrali 
ills in the hopper that summer of 1935 indicated ultimate legislation in the field. 
Spurred by the White House mishap and by Hull's pressure for embargo action, 
Pittman introduced his joint resolution August 20 and by. August 31 Roosevelt was 
signing it. This first neutrality act also prohibited carrying of munitions to 
belligerents in United States owned ships and established a munitions control board. 
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The confused state of thinking on the neutrality measures was 
reflected in the widely diverse reasoning of their proponents as to 
why they would be effective. By the time of the second (1936) 
neutrality act (which extended the embargo to May 1, 1937, and 
strengthened the 1934 Johnson act denying loans to war debt de- 
faulters, by forbidding loans and credits to any belligerent), Hull 
judged that isolationism was stronger than in 1935, due to the failure 
of the League of Nations to prevent such developments as German 
rearmament and the wars in China and Ethiopia.”* 

As the European and Asiatic trends of 1936-37 moved the 
administration toward a wish to counter isolationism, it developed 
that neither Roosevelt nor Hull was well equipped to fight it. 
The memory of Wilson’s defeat exercised considerable restraining 
influence upon the president until late in the thirties, and upon his 
secretary of state somewhat longer. Roosevelt signed the May 1937 
third neutrality act, which reiterated the main munitions and credit 
prohibitions and added a “cash and carry” requirement that any 
belligerent purchaser of raw materials must pay on delivery and 
carry in its own ships. 

To Hull, “trying to win over the isolationists was . . . a nerve- 
wracking and back-breaking experience,” aggravated by his per- 
sonal friendship with Borah, Clark, Fish, Pittman, and Wheeler. 
He felt that isolationists of the thirties were not like the “purely 
selfish” ones of 1919-20. He deplored their position and believed 
it was preventing peace-loving nations from averting World War II, 
but he feared, until 1941, that they might throw out the adminis- 
tration and install a regime like that of the twenties, if provoked 
too far. This was the secretary of state from the Great Valley 
upon whom Roosevelt placed much reliance as a taker of con- 
gressional temperature, one whose thermometer was affected by 
his nerves and congressional background.** Also, the regime in- 
cluded enthusiastic New Dealers who, like some New Dealers 





23 Jbid., 465. For this state of feeling the Nye disclosures were in large part 
responsible. 

24 Hull continually waxes cloquent on his quandary, citing numerous instances 
where his apprehensions affected executive decisions. See, for example, Memoirs, I, 
215-218, 279, 405, 409-415, 417, 588-589, 666, 803; II, 943, 959-960, 1734. Langer 
and Gleason repeatedly cite this influence. 
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outside, feared that foreign involvements might jeopardize domestic 
reform. All these apprehensions within the official family ad- 
vantaged the isolationists without. 

In the summer of 1937 isolationism was rampant even on 
Far East issues, where it normally was less intransigeant, and so 
the administration rejected British proposals of joint action to get 
Japan to end hostilities. Yet some moderating in the hostility to 
international cooperation seemed so imperative that Hull and 
Norman Davis suggested that Roosevelt use the occasion of a 
speech in Chicago to counteract isolationism somewhat. He was 
nothing loath, for by now he had shifted from distrust of Britain 
to active dislike of the Nazis. The Middle West by this time was 
recognized as the home of extremely vocal opposition, and if there 
had been any doubt of the fact, the president was assured of it as 
he mounted the platform October 5 in Chicago. Facing him as he 
spoke was a huge sign painted on the paper warehouse of the 
Chicago Tribune; Editor Robert R. McCormick was hurling de- 
fiance with the one word “Undominated.”’** 

Again a Hull suggestion backfired. The president, facing 
McCormick's sign, went far beyond his advisor’s expectations and 
called for a “quarantine” of aggressors,”® which was interpreted 
as advocacy of an extreme form of sanctions, as a venture into 
collective security. The resulting storm of disapproval set back 
collective action by six months, Hull thought. The Chicago episode 
was but one in a long series of isolationist influences which re- 
assured or disappointed foreign chancellories, depending on where 
they were located. Roosevelt himself sought to reassure Americans 
a week later by announcing that sanctions against Japan were not 
being considered, and he heeded Hull’s objections to a convocation 
of foreign diplomats at the White House.** 

The isolationist excitement in Chicago, which ramified through- 
out the nation, was aggravated by domestic miscalculations. Roose- 
velt since 1936 had been creating within the Democratic party a 





25 Robert R. McCormick to J. P. Nichols, March 25, 1952, in Nichols Manu- 
scripts; Hull, Memoirs, I, 544-545. 

26 Secretary of Interior Harold Ickes, who favored aid to Britain, has been assigned 
the distinction of suggesting the word ‘quarantine’ to Roosevelt. 

27 Hull, Memoirs, 1, 546-549. 
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Roosevelt party, and further impaired his own party's unity in 
congress by his court-packing proposal of 1937, which the Re- 
publicans fully exploited and many Democrats resented. The 
administration had to exert its full force to defeat a resolution 
introduced by Representative Louis Ludlow, Indiana Democrat, 
requiring a national referendum (except in case of invasion) 
before a United States declaration of war could become effective. 
The closeness of the vote, 209-188, revealed to Hitler and Chamber- 
lain the tremendous strength of American isolationists as of 
January 10, 1938.78 

They both realized it anew during the Munich negotiations of 
September over Czechoslovakia when Roosevelt couched his 
arbitral proposals to Hitler in “minimum terms.” The congressional 
campaign (waged currently against a slight economic recession) 
was moving Roosevelt to appeasement of isolationists. He re- 
iterated the principle of no political involvement in Europe's dis- 
putes on September 27, and he based an October 11 call for 
increased armament upon the need for more continental defense.** 

The voters in November scotched his party purge and gave the 
Republicans eighty-one more seats in the house and eight more 
in the senate. All the upper Midwest except Illinois and Missouri 
went Republican. Almost all Republicans and many Democrats 
then were isolationist regardless of locale, with Gallup reporting 
about 95% of Americans determined to stay out of war and two- 
thirds opposing sale of munitions to either side.*° Roosevelt's 
domestic disabilities aggravated his diplomatic vulnerability in every 
hotbed of isolationism. It has been said that his strategy of ‘never 
getting too far ahead of public opinion, of speeding up and slowing 
down, depending upon national and international exigencies, was 
understandable and probably necessary.’”** At any rate, evidence 





28 [bid., 563-564. 

29 Evidence that Roosevelt's political influence was lower late in 1938 than since 
1933 is marshaled by Langer and Gleason. The Challenge to Isolation, 32-39. 

80 Among the analyses of gn ens polls special note should be taken of Francis S. 
Wickware, “What We Think About Foreign Affairs [1935-1939],” Harper's Maga- 
zine, CLXXIX (1939), 397-406, and Philip E. Jacob, “Influences of World Events 
on United States ‘Neutrality’ Opinion,” Public Opinion Quarterly, IV (1940), 48-65. 

81 Daniel Aaron, Men of Good Hope (New York, 1951), 292. 
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abounds that congress then was not sanctioning any move to be 
interpreted as another attempt to get dictatorial powers for the 
executive. His opponents continually shouted that he “was not to 
be trusted,” and his sometimes unnecessary lack of candor fed the 
charge. Any hint of administrative leaning toward international 
cooperation was instantly pounced upon.*? 

Roosevelt during 1938 had rather avoided a major debate on 
foreign policy, lest his own political defeat destroy fulfillment of 
his foreign program. However, by December 1938, Americans had 
returned to their former tolerance of a firmer policy toward the 
Far East, a ‘‘moral” embargo was placed on planes to Japan, and 
credits were extended to China for purchases in the United States. 

January 4, 1939, he again began asking congress to modify the 
neutrality laws, and the effort to lift the embargo of arms to 
belligerents continued through the spring and summer. Pittman 
again proved overconfident of his ability to secure administrative 
objectives without active White House aid and Roosevelt was 
checkmated. The embargo remained unlifted until two months 
after September 3.°* 


Ill 


The time between the British and French declaration of war and 
the bombing of Pearl Harbor (September 3, 1939-December 7, 
1941) was the period when the Middle West really came into its 
own as the generally-attributed hotbed of isolationism. But even 
then, isolation knew no boundaries and defied definition. In one 
sense the entire nation remained almost wholly isolationist, because 
at the very eve of Pearl Harbor the polls indicated that over 80% 
were unwilling to vote outright for entrance into war. In another 
sense, there were no isolationists, for everyone was taking sides, 





32 Hull frequently refers to suspicion dogging their every step and to the extreme 
care with which they strove to word every statement. Memoirs, I, 400, 429-432, 
575, 588. This suspicion is reanimated on many pages of the Tansill narrative. 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson felt Roosevelt could have used more candor. 
On Active Service in Peace and War (New York, 1947), 374-375. Langer and 
Gleason often suggest the same. 

33 Langer and Gleason, The Challenge to Isolation, 79-81, 136-147; Joseph Alsop 
and Robert Kintner, American White Paper (New York, 1940), 44-46. 
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as the “phony” war advanced into the blitzkrieg and stretched on 
into repeated Axis victories. The various gradations of isolationism 
became too fluid and numerous to make any label accurate. 

Yet the course of events cut a demarcation line through the 
pervasive isolationism, in the Middle West and elsewhere, ranging 
the citizenry on opposite sides of the question whether a British 
defeat would be contrary to American interests. Gradually the 
majority, nation-wise, came to believe that a Hitler victory was a 
threat and they therefore reluctantly tolerated advancing steps in 
aid to Britain, as measures ‘‘short of war’’ devised to further peace. 
They were “‘sympathetic’; but few of them were the actual 
“interventionists” which their opponents labeled them. The opposite 
group, reasoning that a British victory would not improve matters, 
defined the aid to Britain as a warlike measure, fought every move, 
and mainly were last-ditch isolationists; some preferred the con- 
notations of the term “‘non-interventionists.’’ Every section had both 
kinds of opinion. 

In this period the label “isolationist” was fastened to the Middle 
West because (a) it was slightly more isolationist than other 
sections and (b) it furnished the most vigorous leadership in the 
fight against aid to the Allies. Some polls indicated that the Middle 
West was not more than 4% more isolationist than the East and 
only about 11% more isolationist than the South—the section 
reputedly the most interventionist of them all.** But the Midwest 
is known to have been more consistently isolationist (though often 
by only 1% or 2%) than the rest of the country in all the public 
opinion polls on neutrality and intervention, 1935-41.°° 

Also, middlewestern isolationists were extremely vocal; they 
were unmatched for the earnestness, skill, and persistence of the 


34 Detailed analysis of the polls reported by Gallup, Fortune Magazine, Public 
Opinion Quarterly, and others, with other relevant factors, is presented in “Isolationist 
Propaganda, September 1, 1939-December 7, 1941,” a 1943 Ph.D. thesis in inter- 
national relations written by William Cecil Rogers at the University of Chicago, 
use of which is acknowledged herewith, with appreciation. He states that the con- 
gressional mail showed the South and large urban areas less responsive to propaganda 
than was the Middle West in general. 

35 Bailey, The Man in the Street, 109. Bailey found that on nine major bills con- 
cerning foreign policy and preparedness, 1939-41, Middle West congressmen voted 
97% against administration measures, which he interpreted as reflecting more 
partisanship than isolationism. 
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leadership they provided, whether for the New-Deal-hating wing 
of the isolationists, the Republican wing, the anti-British wing, the 
pro-German wing, the fascist wing, or the pacifist wing. The 
decibels of Middle West leaders magnified their influence far 
beyond the number of their nation-wide followers. No small reason 
for the Middle West's isolationist label was the long-standing 
Republican slant of the area, under political machines which tended 
to be dominated by the since-Wilson tradition of irreconcilability. 
Also the ethnic influence in large German, Scandinavian, and Irish 
elements revealed itself strongly in isolationist-voting counties.** 

Chicago isolationist leadership was going to be galvanized when 
New York interventionist leadership undertook to help build support 
of modifications in the neutrality statutes. Action on Roosevelt's 
January plea for neutrality changes had been prevented by a coalition 
of almost all senate Republicans and about one-fourth of the senate 
Democrats. Through the summer of 1939 the administration had 
lagged behind public opinion on domestic defense outlays (in the 
opinion in retrospect of Langer and Gleason), for fear of stirring 
up an isolationist hornets’ nest; and America remained rather 
immobilized internationally.** 

Then came Hitler's invasion of Poland and the Franco-British 
declaration of war against the Axis, September 3, forcing Roosevelt 
to issue a neutrality proclamation (September 5), which in the 
existing state of the statutes automatically cut off Britain and 
France from the armament they had on order. Roosevelt called 
a special session for September 21 to handle the issue of neutrality 
revision in general and repeal of the arms embargo in particular. 
But the day before congress convened Senator Charles McNary of 
Oregon, who was more interventionist than most Republican 





36 Samuel Lubell, in The Future of American Politics (New York, 1952), reports 
that analysis of election returns of more than 3,000 counties and all major cities 
for the last sixty years shows pro-German and anti-German ethnic groups “by far 
the commonest characteristic of isolation-voting counties.” Cardinal Mundelein of 
Chicago and Archbishop Spellman of New York were enlisted by Roosevelt in the 
effort to counter anti-British opposition to revision. Langer and Gleason, The 
Challenge to Isolation, 226. 

37 Langer and Gleason, The Challenge to Isolation, 129-131. The administration 
placed its emphasis upon insulation of the New World from the Old in the 
Panama Conference of September 25-October 3, 1939, a retlection of determination to 
keep out of war. Ibid., 211-218. 
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senators, warned a White House conference that the embargo clause 
could not be repealed without qualification, because the public 
would think that that would be repealing American neutrality.** 

However, a change was coming over the scene, which moved 
ardent Middle West isolationists to gird their loins for bitter 
combat. While congressional mail, against neutrality revision by 
almost five to one, poured in upon congress, largely from the 
Middle West, the nation-wide polls were reporting a growing 
majority for revision. Much effort to arouse support for revision 
was expended by one of the most influential Republican editors 
of the Middle West, William Allen White of Emporia, Kansas. 
Converted to the principle of cash and carry in 1937, he defied 
the unanimous sentiment of Kansas Republicans in the house by 
chairmaning an eastern-sponsored “Non Partisan Committee for 
Peace Through Revision of the Neutrality Law,” proving especially 
effective in the Middle West and West.*® 

After forty-three days and nights of heavy bombardment of 
congress, while Pittman and Sol Bloom fumbled with the bill’s 
management in senate and house, congress in tortuous language 
registered retreat from neutrality. The law of November 4, 1939, 
repealed the arms embargo so far as to open American munitions 
trade to such belligerents as could proceed on a cash and carry 
basis. Roosevelt had had to stress a very limited measure, as the 
best way to keep out of war. After this experience he acted as if 
he thought public opinion would advance no further for a time.*° 
What Roosevelt, and White, would do next depended largely on 
what Hitler did. Between the onset of the blitzkrieg and Roosevelt's 
proposal of lend-lease (April 9-December 29, 1940) German 
victories destroyed the sense of security of many Americans, even 
in the Great Valley, which had seemed so safe because it had 
no view of the ocean. The polls indicate that the April-through- 





38 [bid., 218, 235; Hull’s treatment is more fragmentary but not essentially dif- 
ferent. Memoirs, I, 692-697. 

89 Walter Johnson, William Allen White’s America (New York, 1947), 513, 516- 
520; Walter Johnson, The Battle Against Isolation (Chicago, 1944), 32-54. 

40 Langer and Gleason, The Challenge to Isolation, 269-272; the act also had 
highly involved provisions forbidding American vessels to carry passengers or freight 
to belligerent shores. 
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June days of 1940 blitzkrieg and French surrender raised American 
support for more aid to the Allies, supposedly from 25% to 78%. 
The interest in the polls was considerable and inspired much 
analysis of their trends, but congressional behavior was the im- 
portant question, especially in the senate, where debate was nearly 
unlimited. 

Senate isolationists, captained by Wheeler of Montana, who 
felt that Roosevelt had not accorded him his political due, con- 
sisted of both moderate and last-ditch isolationists, largely from 
the Middle West and of the Republican party.“ They undertook 
delaying tactics, hoping that time would quiet the warring fronts 
so that interventionist sentiment could die of attrition, as pro- 
League sentiment had died in the twenties. Across the land the 
public formed a great many small groups to pressure Washington 
for or against aid to the Allies, for divers reasons, some respectable 
and some otherwise.*? These small fry mostly aligned themselves 
with either one or the other of the two big, powerful organizations 
—the Committee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies, and the 
America First Committee. 

Each of these two committees had its special meaning in the 
experience of the Middle West during the coming of World 
War II. They and their respective followers fought one bitter 
engagement after another over successive developments: over the 
destroyer-bases deal, the 1940 presidential campaign, selective 
service, military appropriations, convoys, and above all, over the 
lend-lease fight of January 10-March 11, 1941, ending up with the 
fight on the neutrality repeal act of November 17, 1941. Their 
great importance lay in their demonstration that in the heart of 





41 Members of congress notable for isolationist speeches included Ohio's Taft, 
Michigan’s Vandenberg, Wisconsin’s LaFollette, Missouri's Clark, North Dakota's Nye, 
and New York’s Fish, all Republicans. 

42 Those opposing aid, to varying degrees and for varying periods of time, in- 
cluded such disparate elements as: the Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom and about thirty other women’s isolationist groups, the National Council 
for Prevention of War, World Peaceways, Citizen's Keep America Out of War 
Congress, No Foreign War Committee, Anti-War Mobilization Committee, Silver 
Shirts, Grey Shirts, KuKluxers, and Bundists. Some personalities in these groups 
reappear as active supporters of the Red-Hunt of 1950-53 and as detractors of 
the United Nations. 
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America unity did not reside. Other governments must deal with a 
hobbled American diplomacy. 

The Committee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies was 
set up in May of 1940, largely under eastern auspices.** White was 
persuaded to chairman it. A representative list of nation-wide 
notables accepted membership as a starter, and by November there 
were 753 local chapters scattered over all the states, with about 
10,000 active workers and a chest of $230,000. Regional offices 
were in Chicago, Boston, Chapel Hill, and San Francisco; main 
headquarters were in New York because most of the active, executive 
leadership came from the Atlantic seaboard. White, however, 
kept scrupulous oversight of projects, releases, and many of the other 
techniques, which were employed under the supervision of a 
continuously resident executive chairman, Clark Eichelberger, who 
worked closely with White. 

To negative the so-called “White Committee,” McCormick 
suggested a ‘Save America First Committee.”** In July a group of 
successful, conservative businessmen of the Chicago environs—at 
one in their hatred of the New Deal and their fear of any ex- 
pansion in Roosevelt's powers—began to set up the ‘America First 
Committee.’ They chose General Robert E. Wood, a Kansas-born 
Democrat risen to headship of Sears Roebuck, as chairman and 
won their own representative list of notables as sponsors. The 
papers of America First are said to be sealed in the Hoover Library, 
and exact data seem unobtainable, but they seem to have developed 
some 500 semi-autonomous chapters and affiliates, very loosely 





43 For authentic details on the White committee, see Johnson, William Allen 
W hite’s America, 524-554. 

44 An early analysis of this group is an M.A. thesis presented at Emory University 
in 1942 by M. Burns Stanley, ‘The America First Committee: A Study in Recent 
American Non-Interventionism.” Stanley's narrative is based largely on a file of the 
bulletins issued by the Chicago headquarters of America First (loaned to Stanley by 
General Wood), on correspondence with the majority of the national committeemen 
of America First, and on personal contacts with people who knew the organization 
intimately; more than 750 bulletins were issued January 15-early December 1941. 
There is now in press at the University of Wisconsin a 1951 Ph.D. thesis by Wayne 
S. Cole, “The Battle Against Intervention: A History of the America First Com- 
mittee’; some of his findings were embodied in “The America First Committee, ’ 
Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, XLIV (1951), 305-322. The writer of 
this article is happy to acknowledge the loan of Mr. Stanley's thesis and the receipt 
of a helpful letter from Mr. Cole. 
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held together. Apparently they enjoyed much bigger financing 
than they admitted. Their state organizations seem to have 
functioned best in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Missouri, and 
Indiana, with Iowa and Michigan also important. They had perhaps 
1,000,000 members, centering in the Middle West, on the Pacific 
Coast, and in the New York area, with the South largely un- 
represented. The New York chapter was second only to Chicago 
in membership.*° 

America First was run mainly by a staff of professional propa- 
gandists—working in the Chicago office and a Washington 
“Research Bureau’’—whose skill made the organization largely 
responsible for the strength of the isolationist campaign. They staged 
innumerable mass-meetings and emitted a constant flow of reports, 
propaganda, general information, and exhortations to pressure, 
cleverly using name-calling, card-stacking, and band-wagon tech- 
niques. Although no congressmen appear to have joined officially, 
there was very close cooperation with the most active isolationist 
senators and representatives. The Washington research bureau kept 
a nice correlation between the supply of speech material for legis- 
lators and the supply of franked envelopes and postcards for 
America First. Assiduous watchfulness over the “Hill” and the 
White House ensured that the heat would be turned on at strategic 
junctures. 

Both committees got into trouble through their conglomerate 
membership. In America First, fascist, New-Deal-hating, Bundist, 
hyphenate, subversive, and anti-Semitic elements tended to frighten 
away the initial contingent of liberal, neutralist, pacifist, and non- 
partisan respectables. Support from Father Coughlin’s anti-British, 
fascistic Social Justice group proved embarrassing; his anti-Semitism 





45 The New York chapter of America First, organized by John T. Flynn, who 
was an Irish opponent of international bodies, gave the New York Times (January 
28, 1941), a listing of initial membership, which included such respectables 
as Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, Archibald B. Roosevelt, and Amos Pinchot. The 
variety of its clientele is indicated in Chester Bowles, Henry Ford, Charles Lindbergh, 
and Irvin S. Cobb, members at one time and another. Very useful to America First 
were the activities of President Robert M. Hutchins of the University of Chicago, 
although he refused to consider himself an associate of the committee, or of the 
isolationists. Rogers, “Isolationist Propaganda,’ 143; Stanley, “The America First 
Committee,” 23, 40, 41, 57. 
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and a Lindbergh speech interpreted as anti-Semitic caused many 
resignations. Next to war, the leaders most hated Roosevelt, and 
plans for entering the political arena jeopardized unity. 

Within the Committee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies 
there developed a schism most revealing of the Middle West pre- 
dicament in the age-old basic conflict between interventionism and 
isolationism. Under the leadership of Francis P. Miller a so-called 
“Century group” early emerged in New York, and on June 9, 1941, 
issued a call for an American declaration of war. Six of the thirty 
signers of this call were members of the executive body of the White 
committee. They strove to advance the committee from a position 
sympathetic to Britain to one of actual belligerency.*® 

This flouted the position of White and the vast majority of 
Americans, who as late as the end of 1940 clung desperately to 
the hope that the United States need not approach nearer to war 
in order to save England from defeat. The schism came to a head 
after the national organization issued, November 26 and December 
7, 1940, two obliquely worded policy statements which implied, 
but did not explicitly state, endorsement of the sending of convoys 
and outright repeal of the neutrality act. Accusations became rife 
that the White committee took these positions and, ergo, admitted 
a concealed war objective. 

Thereupon White wrote a letter to Roy Howard of the Scripps- 
Howard chain, and allowed it to be broadcast through the press, 
explicitly denying these allegations. He aimed to refute the charges, 
to make his own position clear, and to serve notice on the Century 
group and the eastern wing of the committee that the committee 
“should not move too fast for opinion in the Middle West.’’*" 

Lindbergh, Wood, and other America Firsters capitalized on the 
rift in the committee, and to its national headquarters came protests 
from all over the country against White’s position, including some 
resignations. The executive committee could not budge White from 
his position. He had “always felt on the defensive about New 





46 The schism in the White group is detailed in Johnson, Battle Against Isolation, 
170-205; it was symptomatic of the national schism as Americans strove to keep in 
their laws a neutrality they no longer felt in their hearts. 

47 Ibid., 183. 
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York”; he believed that it thought “it was the whole country” 
and that the New York committee people failed ‘‘to realize that 
the temper of the people in the Middle West was different from 
that in the East.’"** He withdrew from the committee. His in- 
transigeance was fortified by the fact that he received as many 
telegraphic endorsements from the Middle West as criticisms from 
New York City. He had no confusion on the moral issue. As his 
biographer Johnson explained, “It was only the legal barrier which 
he could not hurdle, and which he felt that the Middle West did 
not wish to tear down . . . and White was not ahead of the Middle 
West.’’*° 

In the battle between America First and the White committee 
the press was a valued weapon. Over the nation as a whole, press 
endorsement went more to White’s committee than to the Chicago 
group, because editors tended to become more sympathetic to inter- 
vention than to isolationism. But what America First lacked in 
quantity it made up in virulence, with the doughty Colonel 
McCormick, his cousin Robert Patterson of the New York Daily 
News, Hearst, and (for a time) Roy Howard of the Scripps-Howard 
chain firing the heaviest salvos. McCormick’s Tribune did an out- 
standing job with slanted news, smear cartoons, and all the other 
ingenious techniques which a very highly skilled staff under un- 
compromising dictation can devise. Equally continuous ingenuity 
and ruthlessness were not demonstrated by the other leading 
isolationist editors, for various reasons. It should be noted that 
the isolationist organ with the biggest circulation, Patterson's 
New York Daily News, greatly jumped its sales by joining the _ 
isolationist ranks. 

It is significant that such widely circulated magazines as the 
Saturday Evening Post and the Reader's Digest were anti-interven- 
tionist. Of the two the latter was the more important because of 





48 [bid., 197. The concept of White as midwest Lochinvar was still strong eight 
years after his death; novelist Kenneth Davis, writing on “Wit and Wisdom by 
Will White” (New York Times Magazine, April 20, 1952), recalled, “He made 
us rural Kansans seem respectable in our own eyes, if not actually superior, when 
measured against ‘city slickers.’” 

49 Jbid., 205. Johnson proffers further explanation that “White back in the Middle 
West by December was no longer as conscious of the gravity of the situation as 
he had been when he was in the East.” Ibid., 178. 
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its special emphasis upon appeal to ordinary readers; both the 
owner of the Digest and her husband, the co-editor, had Middle 
West backgrounds with missionary overtones. The most widely read 
Protestant paper, the Christian Century, published in the Middle 
West, also supported isolationism vigorously,®° as did most of the 
Catholic periodicals. In the radio field expert local propaganda 
completely overshadowed short wave.” 

Such was the nature of the propaganda and pressures emanating 
from America Firsters, captained in Chicago, and from their allies 
and opponents. While the non-interventionists fought their losing 
fight against the course of world events, America Firsters at every 
defeat gloried in postponements and limitations. Their bulletins, 
citing Roosevelt’s sensitivity to mail, continually claimed credit for 
moderating his speeches and forcing his actions into roundabout 
channels, and he admitted their hindrance.** They kept in question 
the weight of public opinion, and this question restricted the 
administration far more than any limitations written into law. The 
chronicle of their achievements was written between July of 1940 
and December 1941, while uncertainties and mounting dread were 
moving a majority of a divided nation toward a belief that British 
defeat spelt American calamity. 

The major party platforms of 1940, written against the back- 
ground of Dunkirk and the fall of Paris, both admitted the need 
to extend material aid to victims of aggression and stressed national 
defense; they were more anti-war than isolationist. But the qualified 
endorsement of Democratic diplomacy expressed by the Republican 
standard-bearer—Wendell Willkie of Indiana influenced by White 


50 Most of the Catholic periodicals were anti-British, isolationist, and strongly 
attracted to fascism as a counterweight to communism. Rogers thinks their influence 
small; he considers the liberal, non-interventionist Christian Century more in- 
fluential. ‘‘Isolationist Propaganda,” 83-85, 162-163. On the influence of the Reader's 
Digest, see Bailey, The Man in the Street, 312-313, and James P. Wood, Magazines 
in the United States (New York, 1949), 203, 304. 

51 The high temperature and skill of printed and radio propaganda in America, 
on both sides, made any foreign-based propaganda seem tepid, inept, and unneeded. 
The Middle West did not get good short-wave reception. See Harwood Child and 
J. B. Whitton, Propaganda by Short Wave (Princeton, N.J., 1942). 

52 Stanley, “The America First Committee,’ 85-86, 210-259. Roosevelt's intro- 
duction to the 1940 volume of his Public Papers and Addresses, signed October 11, 
1 surveys some hindrances. Columnists frequently and frankly commented on his 
ilemma. 
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of Kansas**—was poles apart from the virulent denunciations by 
the Republican rank and file charging that Roosevelt led down 
the path toward war. So, Wheeler managed to push into the 
Democratic platform a pledge not to send forces outside the 
Americas “except in case of attack,”** and Roosevelt had to press 
his campaign on the plane that the Republicans hindering re- 
armament were “playing politics with national security.’’ He selected 
for vice presidential candidate, Henry Wallace of Iowa, who under- 
stood that he was to counter midwest German appeasement 
clamor.*® 

By September 2, 1940, during the desperate “Battle for Britain” 
and much activity among the Committee to Defend America by 
Aiding the Allies, public opinion rather pushed Roosevelt into 
consummating and announcing the destroyer-bases deal;°* it ex- 
pressed the popular hope to avoid war by aiding Britain. After his 
reelection (by a tally of approximately 27,000,000 to 22,000,000), 
Roosevelt resolved to put this principle to the test; at year’s end 
he called upon Americans to rally behind the “Four Freedoms” 
and to endorse lend-lease in self-defense. 

The nation, like the Republicans, divided, with Willkie endorsing 
lend-lease while Taft, Hoover, and Landon opposed it. Isolationists 
attained the peak of their activity, pouring several million protests 
upon Washington, although Gallup polls reported Roosevelt's 
popularity rising to 72%. At any rate, the coalition of conservative 
southern Democrats with the Republicans did not hold enough to 
prevent lend-lease from becoming law March 11, 1941.°" 

After a $7,000,000,000 appropriation bill went through (March 
14) to implement lend-lease, America First devoted itself to fighting 
use of convoys; on these a New York Times editorial of April 26 


53 Willkie to Walter Johnson, May 13, 1941, cited in Johnson, Battle Against 
Isolation, 249. 

54 Wheeler credited this pledge to efforts of the National Council for Prevention of 
War and the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom. John W. Masland, 
“The Peace Groups Join Battle,’ Public Opinion Quarterly, IV (1940), 665. 

55 Russell Lord, The Wallaces of lowa (Boston, 1947), 475-476. 

56 Langer and Gleason, The Challenge to Isolation, 770-776. 

57 Rogers, “‘Isolationist Propaganda,” 23, 157-158; Johnson, Battle Against 
Isolation, 209. The administration decided to let the opposition talk itself out, 
to end their role of persecuted martyrs. 
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declared that Roosevelt again lagged behind the nation.5* However, 
a late extension of military training enacted August 12 passed the 
house by but one vote, just two days before Roosevelt and Churchill 
proclaimed the Atlantic Charter. Repeal of remaining neutrality 
legislation—so as to permit arming of United States vessels and 
sailing them into belligerent ports—was not secured until November 
17, and the vote (house, 212-194; senate, 50-37) testified anew to 
the longevity of disunity. 
* * * 

From the foregoing it seems clear that the Middle West could 
not escape sharing with other Americans, and indeed with the 
people of other countries, a condition of domestic and international 
confusion. No people enjoyed a clear view of their own horizons 
or proved able to glimpse more than a part of others’ horizons. 

The Roosevelt administration suffered confusions of its own 
which helped to compound obstacles to consistent pursuit of long- 
range planning. Roosevelt's confusion was aggravated by a tendency 
to overestimate isolationist influence upon senate action. The super- 
imposition of nation-wide confusion upon administration confusion 
and upon confusion in other countries,°® perforce throws some doubt 
upon the charge of predominant, personal responsibility for Amer- 
ican involvement which some isolationists and revisionists fain 
would attach to Franklin D. Roosevelt for all time. On this the 
president's frequent lack of candor (itself partly inspired by fear 
of “McCormickism’’) serves him ill, but the extreme propaganda 
techniques proudly owned by those critics who were inspired by 
partisan and (or) fascistic motives, have had the boomerang effect 
of bolstering somewhat his higher repute in history. 

Some of the people who have spent much time in measuring 
these movements report that they think the influence of one group 
tended to cancel out that of the other. They suggest that the 
achievements of either group—in “converting” members of the 


58 The New York Times reported May 6 that the Japan Times Advertiser (Japan's 
foreign office organ) was citing America’s “disunity and interior strife’; America 
First Bulletin 317 (June 14, 1941) claimed that the organization had prevented 
convoys, preserved neutrality, and kept the United States out of war. Stanley, “The 
America First Committee,” 175-203. 

5 Hull became thoroughly convinced of the debilitating influence of isolationism 
both within and without governments. Memoirs, I, 288; II, 943, 1104, 1297, 1734. 
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other—could not well be outstanding; their conversion effectiveness 
probably did not go far beyond (a) increasing the intensity of 
their own adherents and (b) decreasing the intensity of the weakest 
factions in the principal opposition camp. The overall course of 
events, as observed by that majority of Americans who wished to be 
neither outright interventionist nor outright isolationist, especially 
between September 3, 1939, and December 7, 1941, had far more 
influence than the propagandists. 

The energetic, skillful, unremitting activities of the isolationist 
wing of the American people, centering around Chicago, con- 
tributed to at least three major achievements of dubious worth. 
They retarded certain broad defense preparations although de- 
manding midcontinent defense, thus making the United States more 
vulnerable to the ultimate attack. They slowed appreciably the pace 
of aid to Hitler’s opponents and affected its kind, thus failing to 
toughen by this much the obstructions in his path. Most important, 
they encouraged Hitler to base his plans upon an underestimate of 
ultimate American interventionism, a miscalculation which increased 
his momentum. These were not picayune effects; altogether, they 
vastly multiplied the difficulties of Hitler’s defeat. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that these same isolationists 
made at least two constructive contributions, though not quite as 
intended. They helped to obstruct formal entrance into World 
War II until enemy bombing of United States territory gave the 
administration a nation united in support of the war effort. More 
important, the fury of their fight with the interventionists hastened 
the death of isolationism in the purest sense; for the ‘‘joint 
debate” did much to end public indifference on diplomatic issues.®° 
Thenceforward, that American would be rare indeed who did not 
form and vehemently hold opinions as to the optimum course of 
diplomatic policy. Whether such opinion, often ill-informed and 
hasty, makes for wise diplomacy is debatable. At least as an exercise 
in democratic functioning it is in the American tradition, and the 
Middle West has had no small part in animating it. 


60 Stanley (‘‘The America First Committee,” 401-403) and some magazine writers 
attribute to America First additional achievements to which this writer is reluctant 
to subscribe. 
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One April day in 1903 two law students were watching with 
interest and curiosity the voting processes during a municipal 
election in their native city, Cincinnati.’ Stationed near a polling 
booth in one of the notorious precincts along the river front, they 
witnessed a long line of Negro voters shuffle from the Silver Moon 
“flophouse,” through the polling place, and with quickened step 
into a businesslike office across the street. Here each elector 
exchanged a small metal disc, received from the party watcher 
in the voting booth if his ballot had been marked as instructed, 
for a two-dollar bill. The procedure was open and unabashed, 
conducted with an amoral disregard of the corrupt-practice code, 
its pains and penalties.” 

“The spectacle produced a species of political fury in one of 
the law students,” Henry T. Hunt.’ He privately resolved to 
challenge this shameless fraud and fight for clean government 
for his city. Short and slender, with a jaunty carriage and a boyish, 
infectious smile, his looks seemed to belie an aggressive character. 
But when he was aroused, the tight set of his jaw, the thrust of 
his chest gave testimony of his fighting determination. Hunt was 
then twenty-five, about to graduate from the Cincinnati Law 
School and enter the bar. He had been born April 29, 1878, into a 

1 This article is largely drawn from the author's doctoral thesis, Ohio’s Crusade 
for Reform, 1897-1917. Since all references are fully documented in the above 
manuscript, which is available upon request in the Harvard College Library, - the 
author has refrained from citing references for every factual statement in order to 
conserve space. The principal primary sources are the files for the period of the 
Cincinnati newspapers, the Enquirer, Post, and Times-Star, the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, and Ohio State Journal (Columbus); articles by such participants as Elliott 
Pendleton, Henry T. Hunt, Herbert Bigelow, A. J. Freiberg, and S. Gale Lowrie; 
interviews with Bigelow, Graham P. Hunt, and Edward Alexander. The most 
significant secondary literature is cited in footnotes below. 

2 This is paraphrased from Henry T. Hunt, “Obligations of Democracy,” Yale 


Review, New Series, VI (1916-17), 598. 
3 [kid., 598. 
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respected, well-to-do family of Cincinnati, conservative Democrats 
except for an eccentric uncle who was a Henry George disciple. 
His father, as a trustee of the Cincinnati Southern Railroad, had 
helped to prevent the theft of that municipally owned line by 
a New York syndicate. Harry was sent to Yale, and since his 
graduation in 1900, he had been attending law school.‘ 

The spectacle which Harry Hunt observed on that April day 
was the political machine of George Barnsdale Cox in action. 
This self-styled Republican “boss,” who operated behind the 
scenes, had gained a stranglehold on the Queen City. The hard 
kernel of his political strength was a tight, disciplined gang of 
5,000 petty jobholders, each of whom was required to deliver 
four or five votes for the machine candidates on election day. 
Still Cox’s continued success rested on a broader base. He attracted 
the votes of the prosperous German element of small tradesmen 
and house owners by compelling a low-tax policy and lax enforce- 
ment of the Sunday closing laws for saloons. Furthermore, he 
favored their leaders in selecting nominees for mayor and con- 
trolled the German-language press by liberal awards of city and 
county advertising. He also benefited from the Republican tariff 
policy, which could not be too strongly protectionist to please the 
manufacturing interests of the city. This tie with the business 
community, so vital to his continued power, he encouraged in other 
ways. He catered to the utilities and other interests seeking favors 
from the city, granted franchises written according to the cor- 
poration’s specifications, winked at illegal infringements of contracts 
with the local government, prevented nuisance and reform legis- 
lation, and protected them in low tax assessments.° 

For the most part the Cox machine operated within the letter 
of the law and was free from any major scandals. In 1903 the 
boss had raised himself in the esteem of the better classes by 
becoming president of the Cincinnati Trust Company. He was 


4 Sources of biographical data on Hunt are: Brand Whitlock, “Henry T. Hunt,” 
American Magazine, LXXIV (1912), 297; Thomas E. Powell, ed., The Democratic 
Party of the Siate of Obio (2 vols., n.p., 1913), II, 207-208. 

5 The most detailed analysis of Cox’s methods and organization is to be found 
in Frank Parker Stockbridge, “The Biggest Boss of Them All,” Hampton's Magazine, 
XXVI (1911), 616-629. 
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courted by Ohio’s two United States Senators, Joseph B. Foraker 
and Marcus A. Hanna, who needed his support. 

There had been uprisings against Cox’s rule in the 1890's; one 
of them temporarily dethroned him in 1897, but the fusion ad- 
ministration under the leadership of the affable, weak Gustav 
Tafel was soon destroyed by defections stimulated by Cox. In the 
spring of 1903 another abortive movement was staged against the 
boss. A committee of twenty-six organized a nonpartisan ticket 
under the label of the Citizens Municipal Party, headed by 
Melville E. Ingalls, president of the Big Four Railroad. The 
opponents of bossism, however, were split into warring factions. 
There were the Vine Street Church “radicals,” led by Herbert 
Bigelow and Daniel Kiefer, single taxers and advocates of such 
radical measures as municipal ownership of utilities and the 
initiative and referendum.® They were considered a lunatic fringe 
by the Democratic aristocrats, Judson Harmon, Ingalls, Judge 
Hiram Peck, and his son John Weld Peck, both corporation 
attorneys. The only point these conservatives and radicals shared 
in common was their opposition to Cox and his Democratic allies, 
the John R. McLean-Lewis Bernard faction, who had a working 
agreement with the boss to share municipal patronage. Although 
the various Democratic groups had promised to support the 
Citizens Municipal slate, they reneged on their pledges, and the 
machine candidate, Julius Fleischman, wealthy, respected manu- 
facturer, defeated Ingalls by a plurality of 15,500. 

When Harry Hunt decided to join the fight against boss rule, 
the reformers faced a prodigious labor. They had to break through 
public apathy, demonstrate the true character of the Cox machine, 
and develop their own organization. After the election the dis- 
heartened Democratic politicians left the burden of continuing 
the crusade against Coxism to a Committee of Nine, all college 
gtaduates and political amateurs. As one of this group Harry Hunt 
gained his first experience in politics. 

6 Biographical source material on Bigelow and Kiefer is in: Frank Parker Stock- 
bridge, “Ohio Wide Awake,” Everybody's, XXVII (1912), 696-707; Brand Whitlock, 
“Daniel Kiefer,’ American Magazine, LXXIV (1912), 549-553; Brand Whitlock, 
“Herbert S. Bigelow,” American Magazine, LXXV (1912), 30. 
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Their guiding spirit was another Democrat, Elliott Pendleton, 
nephew of Senator George B. Pendleton. Tall, aristocratic in mien, 
graduate of Harvard, and a talented amateur actor, he lent an air 
of unimpeachable respectability to the movement. But, more than 
this, he contributed a contagious enthusiasm for reform and dis- 
played a fearlessness that strengthened the timid in opposing 
Cox. Pendleton financed and edited the Citizens Bulletin, a weekly 
devoted to good citizenship and an exposé of the Cox regime. 
The gang sneered at this erudite sheet, with a quotation from 
Seneca’s Pilot at its masthead, and others from Virgil, Plato, and 
John Fiske liberally sprinkled through its columns. Nevertheless, 
it appealed to members in the upper bracket of the business 
community and brought home to them the serious faults of the 
existing administration. Pendleton stressed the need for improved 
street paving, greater economy and efficiency in city departments, 
and better schools.” 

This last issue, especially, gave the cause publicity, because the 
Cincinnati schools, the finest in the country in the 1870's, had 
fallen into a deplorable state. In 1904 Hunt was appointed a 
member of a committee organized to fight for the removal of the 
schools from Cox control by taking their management out of 
politics. The next year the young lawyer was one of the principal 
lieutenants in the municipal election campaign to try once again 
to stamp out bossism. He joined the Honest Election Committee, 
organized by J. Chandler Harper, general counsel for the Scripps- 
McRae League, ‘‘an old-fashioned scrupulously honest lawyer,’’* and 
including Pendleton, John Weld Peck, Graham P. Hunt, and L. C. 
Black, a Republican attorney. 

When the Democratic city convention met on September 29, 
1905, the reformers were in control, radicals and conservatives 
suppressing their differences to unite against Cox. Judson Harmon 
delivered the keynote address, and a slate of honest moderates was 





7 A fine appraisal of Pendleton’s contribution is contained in George Kibbe Turner, 
“The Thing Above the Law, the Rise and Rule of George B. Cox and His Overthrow 
by Young Hunt and the Fighting Idealists of Cincinnati,” McClure’s, XXXVIII 
(1912), 586-587; Henry C. Wright, Bossism in Cincinnati (Cincinnati, 1905), 
139-140. 

8 Negley D. Cochran, E. W. Scripps (New York, 1933), 63. 
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nominated. To head the ticket Edward J. Dempsey was the unani- 
mous choice. A lawyer, friend of Clarence Darrow, and judge of 
the Cincinnati superior court, with a distinguished record in pro- 
tecting the city against the grasping utilities, he was acceptable to 
both camps. The nonpartisan Citizens Municipal Party gave the 
Democratic nominee their backing, thereby assuring a combined 
assault on Coxism by all the opposition elements in the city. 

In their campaign the reformers were aided by a barrage of 
anti-Cox publicity. The Cincinnati Post blazed at the boss with 
every journalistic device: news articles, editorials, and cartoons from 
the pen of Homer Davenport. A magazine article and a book 
further publicized the Cincinnati situation. In July 1905 McClure’s 
published Lincoln Steffens’ “Ohio: A Tale of Two Cities.”® Begun 
in January 1904, then set aside after Mark Hanna’s death, it was 
revived when sentiment against bossism was riding high both 
in Ohio and in the country. What Steffens did to expose the 
methods and character of the Cox machine in his flamboyant, 
dramatic style was done more thoroughly, if less excitingly, by 
Henry C. Wright, a social worker and secretary of the Citizens 
Municipal Party, in his book Bossism in Cincinnati.’® 

As the campaign drew near its end the reformers received 
additional ammunition from an unexpected quarter. In 1905 the 
state elections coincided with the municipal ones, and Democratic 
orators were flaying the Republican candidate for governor, 
Myron T. Herrick, because of his ties with the Cincinnati boss. 
On October 21 in a speech at Akron, the purport of which was 
to underscore Herrick’s integrity and independence from Cox, 
William Howard Taft, then secretary of war, made the startling 
admission, “If I were able . . . to cast my vote in Cincinnati at 
the coming election, I should vote against the municipal ticket 
nominated by the Republican organization.’ He continued with a 
picture of the strangling effect of Cox’s control on party nominations 
and elections, which drove young independent candidates out of 
politics.'" This denunciation had the explosive force of a bomb- 


9 McClure’s, XXV, 293-311. 

10 See footnote 7. 

11 Cincinnati Enquirer and Cincinnati Post, October 22, 1905. The Cincinnati 
Times-Star refused to print the speech. 
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shell. The Democrats in Cincinnati and throughout the state were 
jubilant. 

Even greater was the rejoicing of the Cincinnati reformers when 
they read the election returns. Edward Dempsey and the entire 
Democratic municipal, county, and legislative ticket were elected, 
the mayor by a 7,000 vote majority. This “furious revolt’ was 
attributed to Taft’s attack on Cox and the work of the Honest 
Election Committee in uncovering fraudulent registrations and 
policing the voting booths. On election night, when the trend at 
the polls was obvious, although the tabulations were far from 
complete, George Cox hoisted the white flag and announced his 
retirement from active political life. 

As the reformers prepared to clean house at home, Henry Hunt, 
who had been swept into the state house of representatives in the 
Democratic tidal wave, turned his attention to promoting their 
legislative program for stripping the Cox machine of some of its 
legal advantages. Because of a constitutional amendment shifting 
state elections from the odd to even years, this assembly met in 
regular session twice, once in 1906 and again in 1908. Hunt 
played the modest role of a freshman legislator. On one occasion 
he showed his stubborn and somewhat quixotic nature, to the 
dismay of his friends, by casting the only vote against a two- 
cent-per-mile passenger fare bill, which reformers had been 
urgently advocating. He objected because he thought the rate 
arbitrary, not related to service, and because no debate was allowed. 

Together with others in the Hamilton County delegation he 
succeeded in winning approval for most of the electoral changes 
demanded at home: direct-primary elections for the nomination 
of all candidates except for state office and congress, strengthening 
of the corrupt-practice code, a nonpartisan ballot for school-board 
candidates, and repeal of the Dana law, which had prohibited a 
nominee from appearing in more than one place on the ballot. 

Two other measures were strongly favored by the Hamilton 
County men because they knew they would be offensive to Cox. 
One amended the school code to make a small board mandatory 
instead of optional, thus forcing a cut in the number of members 
in Cincinnati. The other was the Paine act, directed at the municipal 
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code which had been drafted in 1902 in a form so favorable to the 
wishes of the Cincinnati boss that it was derisively labeled by its 
critics the “Cox Code.” The Paine amendment replaced the 
cumbersome boards of public works and public safety with single 
directors appointed by the mayor, and extended the merit system 
to all municipal departments. 

Not only did the Hamilton County members try to curb the 
boss’s power by legislation but they also sought to expose his 
practices by investigation. Such a legislative inquiry had been 
demanded by Mayor Dempsey following his election. After con- 
siderable parliamentary jockeying the probe was begun on February 
23, 1906. The Drake Committee, so-called after its chairman, 
John C. Drake, an Erie County Democrat, uncovered evidence that 
one of Cox’s lieutenants, Rud Hynicka, when county treasurer, 
had pocketed $30,000 in interest on public funds from banks 
favored as depositories. Graft and bribery were discovered in the 
sale of private turnpikes to the county and in the construction of 
bridges. The committee unearthed evidence that George Cox had 
tampered with justice in attempting to, persuade certain judges to 
reverse a judgment in a lower court against the Lane and Bodley 
engineering firm, a suit in which the city was the plaintiff.’* 

Late in March County Prosecutor Hiram Rulison, a Cox appointee, 
yielding to popular clamor, called together a grand jury to in- 
vestigate the misappropriation of funds by the county treasurers 
revealed by the Drake Committee. Leading bankers and Boss Cox 
himself were arraigned before the jurors, but no bills of indictment 
were drawn. The jury argued that the wrongdoing was “technical,” 
a custom followed in every county in the state by Democrats as 
well as Republicans, and considered it sufficient that three former 
county treasurers had returned over $200,000 of their illegal 
funds.** Although some applauded this action, others spoke con- 
temptuously of the “whitewash”in Cincinnati. 

Meanwhile foes of the investigation had not been idle. A suit 


12 A digest of the report of the Drake Committee as printed in the Ohio State 
Journal and Cincinnati Enquirer, January 15, 1908. 

13 Cincinnati Enquirer, March 22, April 1, 1906. 

14 Cleveland Plain Dealer, April 1, 1906. 
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was instituted to test the constitutionality of the Drake Committee 
and tried before the Hamilton County circuit court, which held 
that the body was illegal because its functions involved a usurpation 
of judicial power. Although the committee tried to continue its 
hearings for a few days in defiance of the court, it was forced to 
adjourn on April 26. This initial investigation was important in 
unveiling the seamy side of Cox’s methods. Yet it failed in its 
major objective of impelling Cincinnatians to drive from office the 
remaining Cox Republicans untouched by the Democratic land- 
slide of the preceding November. When the state supreme court 
confirmed the opinion of the circuit judges, Senator Thomas P. 
Schmidt of Cleveland, a member of the Drake Committee, 
prophetically remarked that “the decision really means the re- 
juvenation of the Cox gang.”*® The accuracy of his prophecy was 
borne out in the fall returns of 1906: the Republican machine in 
Hamilton County elected its entire ticket of state and county 
officers, congressmen, and judges. 

This remarkable reversal within a year's time was in large 
measure the result of dissension among those who had supported 
Dempsey in 1905. There were many jarring elements to crack his 
administration apart. Reform Republicans whose votes had brought 
the mayor victory wanted all partisanship eliminated from govern- 
ment, while Democrats besieged him to turn the Republicans out 
and install loyal party men. He was hounded, on the one hand, 
by people who had fought Cox on the saloon issue alone and wanted 
the “lid” clamped down tight; on the other, by people who believed 
Cincinnati was entitled to a continental Sunday. To get along he 
had to compromise, incurring the disfavor of extremists on both 
sides. He made partisan appointments but did his best to select 
good men. He enforced the midnight closing law, destroyed public 
gambling places and slot machines, and refused to renew the 
licenses of notorious dancing halls." 

His administration did succeed in breathing fresh vigor into 
municipal government, in reminding the people that the city was 


15 Interview in Cleveland Plain Dealer, October 18, 1906. 
16 For an appraisal of Dempsey’s difficulties, see the special article by a very able 
political reporter, W. S. Couch, in the Plain Dealer, April 1, 1906. 
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concerned with their lives, not merely property and taxes. It com- 
pleted the waterworks begun under Tafel and installed a filtration 
plant, practically eliminating typhoid fever; crusaded against impure 
milk; investigated foul and disease-ridden tenements and inaugurated 
new ordinances on crowding, air space, and sanitation; instituted 
a comprehensive park program; began a new hospital; paved and 
cleaned the streets; introduced natural gas; wrung transfer con- 
cessions from the street-railway company; established a bureau of 
municipal research; and revolutionized the policy toward the 
schools.** 

Impressive as these physical improvements were, the Dempsey 
administration still failed to clean its own house and instill in the 
people a civic consciousness. One of the newly elected officials 
excited derision by appealing to the notorious councilman, Mike 
Mullen, to fix up legislation to increase the emoluments of his 
office. The taint of corruption besmirched the waterworks project. 
The police force, often the citizen’s only contact with his govern- 
ment, remained hostile to the new administration. Dempsey himself 
lacked the aggressiveness, the intellectual compulsion, to be the type 
of crusader the situation demanded. 

By the fall of 1907 he was under attack from former partisans. 
Conservatives criticized his political confidants, the Vine Street 
radicals, as a “clique of half socialists, half reformers.’** Another 
group expressed their distress at the mayor's nepotism. On October 
1, 1907, the Democrats held their city convention, renominating 
Dempsey for mayor and Frank L. Pfaff for vice mayor, as well as a 
number of other incumbents. Nine of the nominees, among them 
Pfaff, sent in their resignations. An effort was made by independent 
Republicans and Democrats to induce Dempsey to withdraw. When 
this failed, a committee of fifty of them, including E. H. Pendleton 
and other former Dempsey supporters, met to name a City Party 
ticket, which Pfaff was persuaded to head. Dominated by business- 
men, the new party adopted the slogan, “A dollar's worth of 





17 Elliott H. Pendleton, “Address,” Proceedings of the National Municipal League 
(1909), 4-5; Charles P. Taft, City Management, The Cincinnati Experiment (New 
York, 1933), 12-13. 

18 Remark of M. E. Ingalls, quoted in the Cincinnati Enquirer, November 7, 1906. 
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government for every dollar’s worth of taxes,” and condemned the 
bosses of both parties. The Cincinnati Post swung its editorial 
batteries behind the new party. 

The Republican machine nominated the respectable Leopold 
Markbreit, editor of the Vo/ksblatt and water commissioner. They 
had the advantage of any party out of power, namely, to attack 
the mistakes of those in office. Still the split among the opposition 
was their strongest asset. When the votes were counted, the 
Republican candidates had won by majorities between 9,000 and 
12,000 over the combined vote of the Democratic and City Party 
opponents. Cox greeted the returns as the “greatest victory for 
Republicanism ever known in Cincinnati.”’® The collar of the boss 
was once again around the city’s neck. 

In 1908 the reformers attempted to regain their lost momentum 
by renewing the legislative probe of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County. A satisfactory committee was named and an appropriation 
of $35,000 approved, but the state auditor, after an appeal from 
Cox, questioned the legality of the committee, refusing to pay any 
vouchers until the doubt was cleared. ‘““To use a mining phrase,” 
explained the Ohio State Journal, ‘the contention is the legislature 
cannot grub-stake a muck-raking expedition.”*° The courts sus- 
tained the auditor's objections, declaring the committee uncon- 
stitutional. As a result no investigation was made. 

One of the Cincinnati reformers refused to bow to this defeat. 
Henry Hunt, at the urging of his friend Graham Hunt, was 
persuaded to run for prosecuting attorney to carry on the probe 
through the only channel which the courts had left open, inquest 
by grand jury. Young Harry was elected in November 1908, at 
the same time as a Democratic judge, Frank M. Gorman. George 
Cox, who had treated their nominations as a joke, was greatly 
disturbed by their election and sought to protect himself against 
these intruders. The calendar of the court of common pleas was 
so arranged that Gorman could not serve on the criminal bench 
for two years. Hunt was hampered at every turn. He was shadowed 





19 Cincinnati Enquirer, November 6, 1907. 
20 Ohio State Journal, May 10, 1908. 
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by detectives; corrupt and docile clerks turned over his corre- 
spondence and data to the Cox gang; and attorneys were hired to 
harass him. Nevertheless, he showed he had the nerve and 
tenacity for the job, shutting down gambling rooms and driving 
out the slot machines and bucket shops from the county.”* 

Reelected in 1910 by double the plurality of the previous election, 
he took office on the day Gorman occupied the chair of the pre- 
siding judge of the criminal branch of the common pleas court, 
the very contingency Cox and his gang had feared. Under a little- 
used law Judge Gorman issued a special venire for a grand jury 
panel, selecting prominent businessmen, many of whom were 
members of the City Club, the principal good-government or- 
ganization of Cincinnati. 

The jury indicted Joseph Baschang, henchman of Cox and deputy 
collector of liquor licenses, for taking bribes from disorderly houses 
and saloons to keep them off the tax list; the director of public 
service and chief engineer for accepting inferior cement for a 
contract paving job; and, finally, George B. Cox for perjury on 
the charge that he had lied when he told the grand jury in 1906 
that he had never received any money paid by the banks to the 
county treasurer as interest on the deposit of public funds. Hurt 
and angered, Cox fought back, first obtaining an injunction from 
two circuit court judges to prevent Gorman from trying the case 
because of bias and prejudice, then having it quashed by a friendly 
Republican judge.?* 

Though Cox avoided trial, he felt obliged on May 21, 1911, 
to announce his retirement for the good of the party. His opponents, 
however, remained highly skeptical of the genuineness of his de- 
cision, since twice before he had announced his withdrawal and 
then returned. Nevertheless, this time ill health and extensive 
business affairs did make his choice a final one. 

Their hopes buoyed by the boss’s action, the reformers saw 





21 The best account of Hunt's career as prosecuting attorney and the indictment of 
Cox and members of his gang is Stockbridge, “The Biggest Boss of Them All,” 
627-629. 

22In addition to Stockbridge, see the Cincinnati Enquirer, Match 18, 1911; 
Ohio State Journal, March 21, April 4, 19, May 21, 1911. 
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victory within their grasp in the approaching municipal elections of 
1911 if they could regroup around a strong candidate. They made 
the one logical choice, nominating for mayor the fighting prosecuting 
attorney. Because of the Cox indictment the campaign was one of 
unprecedented bitterness. The machine was grimly determined to 
defeat the man who had traduced the leader. Although his youth- 
fulness and quiet manner scarcely made him appear a match for 
his grisly opponents, Hunt loved a fight. He proved a dashing, 
forceful campaigner, fearless in facing hostile audiences in the 
gang’s bailiwicks. In a strong, resonant voice, speaking without 
notes, he rang the changes on the theme of Coxism. The Republican 
candidate, Louis Schwab, seeking reelection, was ignored as a mere 
frontispiece. Again the chief journalistic support came from the 
Post, which exposed the machinations and maladministration of 
the Cox machine in front-page articles and editorials. 

Such propaganda plus the dynamic character of Hunt's cam- 
paign were effective in bringing a number of Republican business- 
men to the Democratic side, although the most prominent Cincinnati 
Republican refused to join these protestants as he had in 1905. 
On the Saturday night before the election President William 
Howard Taft arrived in his native city and announced that he 
would vote the straight Republican ticket, for conditions, he 
said, had changed since his Akron speech.?* With the presidential 
campaign only a few months away it was apparent to most that 
his move was one of political expediency. Perhaps for that reason 
the president’s pronouncement had little effect in stemming the tide 
swinging in Hunt's favor. He was elected by a margin of 4,000 
votes and carried the rest of the Democratic slate. 

On the same day the voters of Toledo reelected Brand Whitlock 
for a fourth term, and those in Cleveland elected Newton Baker, 
Tom Johnson's heir. Civic reformers were jubilant over this three- 
fold triumph of progress and decency. Furthermore, the people of 
the state chose a majority of progressives as delegates to Ohio's 
constitutional convention. 

“The Holy Trinity,’’ as these three mayors were popularly known, 


23 Cincinnati Enquirer, November 4, 1911. 
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worked closely together for legislation to benefit the state's 
municipalities. When the constitutional assembly convened in 
January 1912, they appeared in Columbus to organize the Ohio 
Municipal League to press for a home-rule amendment before the 
convention and later to campaign for its adoption. Their leadership 
won for Ohio cities the right to frame their charters, to exercise 
all powers not specifically denied them, and to own and operate all 
public utilities serving the municipality. 

Hunt was not the only Cincinnati reformer to fight for pro- 
gressive changes in Ohio’s fundamental law. Herbert Bigelow, at 
the crest of his popularity, was both the able president of the 
constitutional assembly and also the father of the initiative and 
referendum amendment. Judge Hiram Peck, another delegate, took 
charge of reconstructing the state’s courts. William P. Halenkamp, 
the youngest member of the convention, successfully backed a 
modification of the equity rules to prevent the abuse of the in- 
junction in labor disputes. An amendment permitting compulsory 
workmen’s compensation passed without a dissenting vote, in large 
part because of the persuasive lobbying among the delegates of 
J. Chandler Harper and Scripps-McRae reporters. 

At home the new mayor was giving Cincinnati its best adminis- 
tration in three decades. In the selection of department heads he 
chose men regardless of party. Otto D. Geier, a Republican, was 
appointed director of charities; Henry M. Waite, later Dayton’s 
city manager, city engineer. Government efficiency was raised to a 
high level, the most offensive aspects of gambling and prostitution 
were stamped out, and a humanitarian spirit was introduced in the 
handling of the city’s wards, defectives, and delinquents.** 

Despite this able administrative record Hunt was unable to hold 
together the reform groups which had elected him. By 1913 they 
were split over street-railway problems and the drafting of a new 
municipal charter. The mayor aroused the enmity of two groups in 
handling a strike of the traction company employees. He caught the 
ire of labor for threatening to call in the national guard to quell 


24 The praises of the Hunt administration are sung by A. J. Freiberg, ‘Mayor 
Hunt's Administration in Cincinnati,’ National Municipal Review, Il (1914), 
519-521; Taft, City Management, 15; Cincinnati Post, October 13, 1913. 
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the violence and disorder; he angered conservatives because City 
Solicitor Alfred Bettman had threatened during the strike to demand 
a receiver for the company for failing to render the service it 
owed the public. 

But even more divisive was the question whether the street- 
railway system should be owned and operated by the city or 
whether a revised franchise should be written with the private 
owners. Knowing that most Cincinnatians were not ready for the 
radical step of municipal ownership, Hunt had proceeded to open 
negotiations with representatives of the traction company at his 
home. The two sides reached a tentative agreement to replace the 
existing fifty-year franchise with an indeterminate one and to give 
the city the option to buy the property at the end of each five-year 
period. Even this disturbed some of Hunt's conservative supporters, 
who were stockholders of the company. 

Still this was nothing to the alarm they felt when Herbert Bigelow, 
then a representative in the Ohio legislature, introduced a bill to 
revoke the company’s franchise with the intention of forcing the 
municipal-ownership issue. This precipitate action, taken without 
consulting the mayor, was a costly error, because it drove a wedge 
into the reform forces in Cincinnati. Hunt rushed to Columbus to 
check the impetuous preacher, arguing that the revocation bill 
was an unjust and confiscatory act which would injure the state's 
reputation and destroy the traction program of his administration.*® 
He did succeed in thwarting Bigelow and writing his own tentative 
agreement with the company into law; yet, as he laconically wrote 
Governor James M. Cox, ‘This action of mine certainly did not 
add to my popularity as a public officer, but on the contrary 
exposed me to suspicion and misconstruction.’’** 

Nor was this the end of the traction problem; it became inter- 
twined in the campaign to write a home-rule charter for Cincinnati. 
The Bigelow radicals, defeated in the legislature, organized the 





25 A running account of the fight over the revocation bill is contained in the 
Ohio State Journal, March 12, April 11, 19, 25, and 30, 1913. Elliott Pendleton 
reviews the street-railway question from the conservative viewpoint in ‘Cincinnati's 
Traction Problem,’ National Municipal Review, Il (1913), 617-628. 

26 Henry T. Hunt to James M. Cox, November 21, 1913. Official Governors’ 
Papers, Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society Library, Columbus. 
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People’s Municipal Ownership League to continue their fight 
at home. Convinced that the simplest way to introduce this par- 
ticular reform was by the adoption of a home-rule charter with 
provision for municipal ownership, they collected enough signatures 
to make mandatory the submission of the question to the city's 
electorate and nominated a slate of candidates to serve on the 
fifteen-man charter commission. The other reform groups countered 
by organizing the Citizens Charter Committee to campaign for a 
separate list, committed to the principle of municipal ownership 
but not to immediate appropriation. Opponents, succinctly de- 
fining their position in their title, formed the No Charter Committee 
to attack Bigelow and destroy his influence. In a special election on 
July 30, 1913, the decision to draft a charter carried by a bare 90 
ballots, the voters entrusting this labor to the Citizens’ slate. 

The bitterness engendered by the charter campaign carried over 
to the fall mayoralty elections. In spite of a very favorable press 
and endorsement by the leaders of the Progressive party, Hunt 
lost by 3,000 votes to the complacent Frederick Spiegel, candidate 
of the Republican machine now under the leadership of Rudolph 
Hynicka. The mayor attributed his defeat to the aloofness of the 
Bigelow partisans, the public’s failure to understand his attitude 
on the traction issue, and the defection of Democrats opposed to 
civil-service reform.**’ On the other hand, the radicals claimed the 
vote was a rebuke to Hunt for trying to satisfy the people with 
palliatives instead of fundamental changes.** 

This breach had not been healed by the time the charter com- 
mission submitted its draft to the voters on July 14, 1914. The 
document was a good one in clarity and arrangement, provided for 
a reduced council elected at large, a centralized executive, the 
merit system, popular control through the initiative, referendum, 
and recall, and ample powers to regulate utilities. It accepted 
municipal ownership in principle but hedged its introduction with 
heavy restrictions. Although endorsed by business, service, and 
church organizations as well as the Democrats, it was unacceptable 
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to the Bigelow faction and the Socialists, and was effectively 
opposed by the Republican organization. It was defeated at the 
polls by over 6,000 votes.”® Later, in 1917, a home-rule charter 
was adopted, but this bore the imprint of the Republican regulars, 
not the reformers, by introducing as few changes as possible 
in the city’s government.*° 

To break off the chronicle of Cincinnati's civic revival at this 
point in time truncates the story. Yet there are certain justifications 
for focusing on this part of the movement. The later reform wave 
which culminated in the final defeat of gang rule and the adoption 
of the city-manager plan is so well known that it scarcely needs 
repeating, while this early phase has been almost forgotten. 
Secondly, the continuity between the two successive stages is a 
tenuous one. By the 1920’s a new group of young men had re- 
placed these older reformers. Henry Hunt, disillusioned by defeat, 
enlisted in the army during the first World War, and when 
mustered out, shifted his residence from Cincinnati to New York. 
Bigelow had been shamefully treated during the war and was 
unjustly discredited. A number of the others were dead. Finally, 
these early reformers merit respect and praise because they made 
worthy contributions to the welfare of their city and state, pointed 
to some of the pitfalls along the rocky road to reform, and kept 
alive the spirit of revolt against the corrosive influence of boss rule. 


29 The best account of this first charter movement is S. Gale Lowrie, ‘Cincinnati's 
Charter Campaign,” National Municipal Review, III (1914), 730-733. 
30 “Cincinnati Adopts a Home Rule Charter,” ibid., VII (1918), 90. 





DAVID TOD AND THE GUBERNATORIAL CAMPAIGN 
OF 1844 


by DELMER J. TRESTER 
Historian, Wright Air Development Center 


The sound of twenty-six cannon shots rolled across Columbus 
on the morning of January 8, 1844, noisily signaling the beginning 
of a lively day in the capital. ““At 9 o'clock, the Columbus Guards 
met the Dayton Artillery east of the Scioto river, just as the most 
splendidly beautiful brass piece of the Dayton Artillery sent forth 
several rounds. In half an hour the two German Artillery com- 
panies of this city joined the other companies at the foot of Broad 
street, and marched through the city. They made a magnificent 
appearance.”' The occasion for this celebration, with its accompany- 
ing pomp and circumstance, was the Democratic state convention. 
Delegates had come from throughout the state to nominate a ticket 
and draw up a platform for the coming contest. 

Despite the outward appearance of a festive occasion, there must 
have been misgiving and apprehension in the minds of many who 
witnessed the preconvention parade. For a serious split had occurred 
in the ranks of the Democrats. 

The issue which separated a segment of the Democrats from 
the majority was the banking question. Until 1842 there had been 
no general banking legislation in Ohio. Those banks in operation 
secured their charters from the legislature and were subject to its 
direct control. However, in that year the legislature passed the 
Latham act, sponsored by the more radical Democrats. Although 
the act was a great improvement over previous legislation because 
it fulfilled the need for uniformity of ‘charters, the banking interests 
and the Whigs denounced its strict provisions.” The Democrats 
also insisted on enforced resumption of specie payments by banks 
and provided for that in the specie resumption act. This law stated 





1 Ohio Statesman (Columbus), January 8, 1844. 

2 Charles C. Huntington, ‘History of Banking and Currency in Ohio Before the 
Civil War, Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, XXIV (1915), 
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that the charter and franchise of any bank would be forfeited upon 
the bank’s failure to redeem its notes. The Bartley act of February 
21, 1843, was another general banking law, which amended the 
Latham law and contained a provision reflecting the Democrats’ 
desire for individual liability of bank officials and stockholders.* 
Ohio bankers, either by collusion or sincere dislike of the law, 
refused to incorporate under its provisions. They abhorred the in- 
dividual liability clause; furthermore, they delayed incorporating 
while cherishing the hope that the Whigs would soon pass a 
favorable act.* 

Not all Democrats were pleased with the Bartley and specie 
resumption acts. Thomas L. Hamer, along with a group of West 
Union followers, opposed the radical banking legislation. In an 
open letter addressed to Samuel Medary, Democratic editor of the 
powerful and radical Ohio Statesman, Hamer maintained that the 
Democrats were not reforming banks but destroying them. Also, 
Hamer charged that Medary had attempted to impose his despotic 
will on Democrats in the state in order to make them conform to 
his views and those of John Brough, auditor of state.° Here was 
the beginning of a cleavage which became progressively wider. 

It was true, however, that the beginnings of division in Democratic 
ranks did not hamper them in the 1842 campaign. They managed 
to elect not only their candidate for governor, Wilson Shannon, 
but also returned majorities to both houses of the legislature. But 
besides being a favorable year to Democrats throughout the nation, 
a good part of the Whig losses could be ascribed to the resignation 
(or “absquatulation,” as it was generally termed) of Whig legis- 
lators to defeat the Democratic bill for the single district plan 
for apportioning representatives to congress.° 

A further sign of spreading unorthodoxy relative to banking 
resulted from Democrat Edson B. Olds’s introduction in the 1843 
legislature of a new banking act which did not contain the regular 
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Democratic principle of individual liability. By this time con- 
servative opposition had increased, and several newspapers in the 
state challenged the position of the radicals. The Zanesville Aurora, 
the Chillicothe True Democrat, and others took positions favoring 
a more lenient banking policy.’ 

Perhaps of more serious import was the course adopted by 
Governor Shannon, who had already begun to lose contact with 
his party because of his alleged intrigues with the national ad- 
ministration of President Tyler concerning a possible presidential 
appointment.* When Shannon gave his annual message to the legis- 
lature in December 1843, he asserted that a “‘well-guarded and 
well-restricted system of local banks, judiciously distributed in the 
State, with a fixed amount of capital, adequate to the business 
wants of the’ country, is the best and most practical system of 
banking that can, at this time, be adopted in this State.’® This 
statement went far afield from the Democratic position; indeed, 
it came close to an alignment with Whig doctrine. It was in that 
session of the legislature that the first real break came in the 
hitherto impenetrable legislative position of the Democrats: the 
Wooster Bank, the Bank of Xenia, and the Lafayette Bank of 
Cincinnati secured extensions of their old charters, which thus 
exempted them from the provisions of the Bartley act.’ 

Therefore, when the Democrats met on January 8, 1844, for 
their state convention, there existed considerable discord over the 
most absorbing question of the day. 

The name of David Tod came to the convention as an odds-on 
favorite for the gubernatorial nomination. He was a native Ohioan, 
having been born in Youngstown on February 21, 1805. His father 
was George Tod, prominent in Ohio's early history as a pioneer, 
lawyer, jurist, politician, and soldier. David Tod, after a meager 
education, studied law and obtained his license in 1827. His 
political faith was molded when he became a follower of the 
colorful Andrew Jackson. In 1832 he was appointed postmaster of 
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Warren and resigned that position in 1838 when he ran for state 
senator. He won the race and served two busy years in the legis- 
lature. Although he did not run for reelection in 1840, Tod 
vigorously supported Democratic candidates in the various elections 
between 1840 and 1843. This work earned for him the title of a 
“giant of Democracy” as well as an expert Whig “‘coonskinner.”"”™* 

In the late summer of 1843 a movement developed, particularly 
among the radicals, to sponsor Tod’s candidacy. The Trumbull 
Democrat, published in Warren, was one of the first to beat the 
drums for Tod. Soon after, the Stark County Democrat, the 
Columbiana Ohio Patriot, and the Holmes County Farmer also 
fell in line. There was little inclination to renominate Governor 
Shannon. His apostasy with regard to the banking question and 
his alleged desertion to the Tylerites had quelled all enthusiasm 
for him. Tod’s path toward heading the Democratic ticket also 
became clearer when Joseph R. Swan refused to have his name 
considered by the convention.” 

When the delegates of the Ohio Democracy assembled at the 
Columbus City Hall at ten o'clock, Tod must have been reasonably 
certain he would receive the nomination. After a short organizational 
meeting, the convention adjourned to enable the county delegates 
to take a poll among themselves and appoint one member of each 
district to cast the votes. The representatives reassembled at three 
o'clock in the afternoon. On the motion of John Brough the con- 
vention proceeded to vote for a candidate, each district giving as 
many votes as it had members in the lower house of the legislature. 
On the first ballot Tod received sixty-four votes to one for 
Robert Lucas of Pike County. 

The convention, by acclamation, made Tod’s nomination unani- 
mous. The concurrence of opinion in favor of Tod, who was 
universally regarded as a “hard” on money matters, seemed odd 
in view of the differences in the party noted above. The only 
possible explanation is that Medary and his cohorts had done 
an excellent undercover job in bringing the prominent Democrats 





11 See unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, The Political Career of David Tod (Ohio 
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under party discipline, and had conducted an effective newspaper 
campaign in support of Tod. 

The committee appointed to wait on Tod reported that he was 
present. William Medill, the permanent chairman, immediately 
introduced him to the delegates. Just before Tod began to speak 
a grey-headed veteran in the ranks of the party, Colonel Caldwell, 
attracted the attention of Tod and the assembly. He blurted out 
the question that was probably in the minds of many other delegates: 
Was Tod in favor of banks? But immediately he was drowned out 
with cries of “Tod!—Tod!—go ahead Tod!” 

The newly nominated candidate began his short address to the 
delegates by eulogizing the Democratic party and its principles 
of “equal and exact privileges to all.” He censured the Whigs as a 
group whose aims were to ‘take power from the many and give 
it to the few, to provide for, and protect the rich, at the expense 
of the poor.”’"* Tod confessed that this difference in doctrine had 
compelled him to join the Democratic party as soon as he had 
reached voting age, despite the fact that Democrats were out- 
numbered ‘‘ten to one’”’ in the area where he lived. 

Then he touched upon the main issue of the day. Still speaking 
of the Democrats and their convictions, he asserted: 


It is their love for these principles that induced them to insist . . . that 
the banker should not be exempt from the payment of his debts, while 
the farmer is compelled to pay his; hence, their insertion of what is 
familiarly called the ‘‘private responsibility clause” in bank charters; and 
hence, their determination to insist upon that clause. It is their love for 
these principles that arrays them in opposition to the establishment of a 
National Bank, giving to a few the control of the currency of the country, 
and the custody of the funds of the nation, and induces them to urge the 
re-establishment of the Independent Treasury law. 


He closed his speech by deriding the Whigs and their tenets of 
liberal construction of the constitution, high tariff, assumption of 
state debts, distribution of land, and a national bank.'* 

Although the Democratic press lavishly lauded the acceptance 
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speech, the Whigs greeted it with derision. The Cleveland Herald 
declared that Tod had made the speech in a “bungling manner” 
and had committed himself to doctrines which were certain to 
bring him defeat.’ The most severe strictures appeared in the 
Whig Western Reserve Chronicle of Warren. It described the 
speech as of the “lowest trash” and declared that such expressions 
could only be the “contents of the cranium of a small beer 
politician.” 

The convention continued its labors and drew up the party 
platform. The delegates denied that there was authority vested 
in the government to incorporate a national bank or issue paper 
currency. They further resolved their opposition to a protective 
tariff, distribution, and the assumption of state debts. All of 
Oregon should be taken “in immediate possession.” Relative to 
Ohio banking, one resolution stated: “The Democratic party of 
Ohio firmly insist upon the enforcement of the laws upon the 
subject of Banking now in force, and do sternly and decidedly 
vindicate and maintain the just and sound principle of the Individual 
Liability of Bankers for the debts of their banks.’’** 

Two days following the Democratic convention, January 10, the 
Whigs gathered in Columbus for the same purpose. Although short 
notice had been given and the roads had become very muddy, the 
delegates came in rather large numbers to the city hall. Following 
the rallying speeches by Thomas Corwin and Henry Stanbery, the 
evening session witnessed the nomination of David Spangler of 
Coshocton.'* Although the delegates possessed a letter from 
Spangler saying that he would not accept the nomination if offered 
to him, his friends were sure that he would do so under the proper 
unanimous conditions. They were disappointed, however, when they 
received a letter from Spangler, dated January 13, declining the 
nomination. He gave urgent business affairs as the reason. There- 
upon, the Whigs assigned February 22 as the date for a second 
convention. But the first convention did draw up a platform. Reform 
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in the state government had been one of the pre-campaign rallying 
cries, and the Whigs included that as an important plank in the 
platform. They also advocated an adequate currency and a change 
in the banking laws.** The second convention was much more of 
an enthusiastic gathering, complete with an Indian chief, live 
coons, and campaign songs. Mordecai Bartley, who had served 
in the state senate and national house of representatives, was 
elected as the Whig nominee.”° 

Soon after the first Whig convention an interesting development 
appeared in Democratic ranks. Delazon Smith, conservative editor 
of the Dayton Miamian, placed Tod's name at the head of his 
paper. But he did so reluctantly, for he stated: 


There must be more harmony existing in the Democratic ranks than 
appears to be at present, or a worse than Waterloo defeat awaits us. The 
delegates, or at least a number of them, that we have seen, who were 
members of the Convention, returned disheartened, and are ready to hang 
their harps upon the willow.?! 


Smith’s hesitant support of Tod shortly developed into outright 
opposition when he heard of the latter’s unalterable support of 
the Bartley law. 

That was all Smith needed to publish an exposé of the inner 
workings of the Democratic party. In his paper he wrote that about 
a year previously Samuel Medary had warned Governor Shannon 
to take the hard money stand. When Shannon refused, Medary 
sentenced him to political death. About six months later Medary 
invited William Allen, C. J. McNulty, William Medill, John B. 
Weller, and other Democratic chiefs to a council meeting. It was 
then agreed that Tod should replace Shannon; and if the Democrats 
secured a majority on a joint ballot of the legislature, Medary 
should be chosen United States Senator. Tod was invited to 
Columbus and apparently measured up to the hard money re- 
quirements of Medary. The latter, in order to promote Tod as a 
strong man in the party, wrote to several newspaper editors in the 
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state whom he could trust. After these papers had suggested Tod's 
name, Smith charged, 


in due time the editor of the Statesman [Medary} copies into his paper a 
string of puffs of the—is to be Governor—and—very innocently declares 
it, as his opinion that from the tone of the Democratic press of the State 
. . . David Tod, Esq., of Warren, Trumbull county is the best and strongest 
man and the manifest preference of the Democracy.?? 


Choosing to ignore these accusations, Tod went about the business 
of going before the people and airing his views. Appearing before 
guests assembled for the Jackson Day dinner in Columbus on 
January 8, he made a short speech. Tod promised his listeners that 
he would take the field in person and that he would begin at the 
earliest possible moment by starting on the following morning.”* 
This next day's address was made to the Third Ward Hickory 
Club of Columbus, at the Kraus Military Hall. Several men spoke 
in German as a prelude to the main delivery by Tod. The latter 
made an obvious bid for the German vote by uttering political 
platitudes to the effect that the people from Germany sought liberty 
here in the United States as Americans tried to preserve it. Another 
attempt by Tod to capture votes from the foreign element occurred 
the next evening when he appeared before a meeting of the Irish 
Repealers in the hall of the legislature. Here he offered a few 
words of encouragement for their cause.”* 

On the thirteenth Tod attended a meeting of the Columbus 
Hickory Club at the city hall. He strongly stated his views on 
the issues of the campaign, including his advocacy of the Bartley 
banking law. The chief Democratic organ of Columbus was pleased 
with Tod’s “straight forward, open-hearted, fearless manner of 
expressing himself.’’ It pointed out that this was quite different 
from the “‘silly, absurd, and ridiculous mode of reaching the in- 
tellect and reason of their hearers, by a Kickapoo array of Indian 
banners, cider barrels, doggerel songs, ginger bread etc.” employed 
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by the Whigs.”° Even the Whig party's paper, the Ohio State Journal, 
was complimentary. “We rejoice that a man has been chosen by 
the Loco Focos who dare [sic] avow, without equivocation, his 
opinions, and all we have to ask is, that he adhere to them with 
the same candor before the people of this State from this time 
until the next election!!"” Apparently the editors thought these 
irrevocable views of Tod were sure to result in his defeat. They 
promised their readers that they would file these statements to 
insure against any possible transgression.” Tod restated his firm 
support of the Bartley banking law at a rally of the Warren 
Hickory Club on January 27.7" 

It was in the latter part of February that a bombshell was thrown 
into the Democratic ranks. Tod left the stump during the first 
three weeks of February in order to take care of pressing business 
affairs. Shortly after he returned, the Democratic central committee 
of Cleveland wrote him a letter asking him to state in accurate 
terms his precise views on banking. The members of the committee 
thought this was necessary because there had appeared some 
misrepresentations in the Whig press. Tod obliged. On February 27 
he replied that he favored the old system of banking (that system 
existing before passage of the Latham and Bartley acts) with the 
following provisions inserted: 


lst—The payment of the stock of the Bank in Gold and Silver. 

2nd—lIndividual liability on the part of the stockholders for all debts of 
the Bank. 

3rd—Limit the issues of the Bank to three times the amount of specie. 

4th—Limit the loans to the officers and stockholders, to at least one half 
of their stock. 

5th—Provide severe penalties, for all frauds on the part of the officers 
of the banks. 


Tod concluded his letter by stating: “With these provisions the 
bill holder will be safe at all times. This object accomplished, 
banks would in my opinion conduce to the interests of the people; 
but without it all must certainly agree that they are a great curse.”** 


25 [bid. 
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There is no question but that this was a plea for conservative 
support. The essence of the plea was contained in his statement 
that he favored “the old system of banking.” This implied a system 
that would make it possible for the banks to obtain their charters 
individually from the legislature, contrary to the provisions of 
the Latham and Bartley acts. Nevertheless, it was equally true 
that Tod did not wish to lose the support of the radicals. Although 
he favored the ‘‘old system of banking,” he also would include 
the five restrictions mentioned above. These restrictions, in general, 
were the same as those of the current laws! 

The explosion of the bombshell occurred when the Whigs 
attempted to prove that Tod had made a sudden about-face in 
his banking philosophy. The editors of the Ohio State Journal 
took him to task at great length and in bitter terms. They made 
great capital of the fact that Tod had come out in favor of 
“THE OLD SYSTEM OF BANKING.” They called upon their readers 
to witness this great recantation, and cried, “What! expect the 
people of Ohio to rally under the banner of such a nose of wax; 
who has in two short months taken ¢wo positions wide apart as the 


poles, on the great question before the people of this State; and 
who has done so only to obtain their votes and confidence that he 
may betray them!’’**® Shortly thereafter the Cincinnati Sun, which 
had supported Tod, tore down his name from its masthead. It 
declared that the party should nominate a new candidate who 
would hold to the faith.*° The Kalida Venture followed the same 
course, calling the candidate’s letter ‘a strange and unlooked-for 


tergiversation.”*' The Cincinnati Enquirer, however, which was 


extremely radical in its banking views, attached less importance to 
the hasty action taken by the other two papers and was certain 
that Tod had not strayed from the Democratic tenet of bank 
reform.** 

Tod himself realized that he had made a mistake.** Soon he 
changed the tenor of his remarks and again spoke in favor of the 
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Bartley law and declared that he supported the Democratic position, 
which stated that, relative to banking, the party was in favor of 
the status quo. This shift of position again provoked a great out- 
burst from the Ohio State Journal. It published a certificate obtained 
from prominent residents of Trumbull County who swore that they 
heard Tod declare “that as far as the Democratic party was con- 
cerned, the question was settled—that they had passed Latham’s 
Law and Bartley’s amendment, and if capitalists would not take 
stock under provisions of existing laws, the Democracy would 
offer no other terms.’”** Throughout the campaign the Whigs 
continually played up Tod’s alleged duplicity. For example, at a 
Whig mass meeting in Cleveland, one of the floats in the parade 
carried a portrait of Tod having two faces, and an arm extended 
either way. One hand pointed toward a box of hard money, 
representing his Columbus speech, and the other grasped a twenty 
dollar note indicating his Cleveland letter.**° Nevértheless, during 
the rest of the campaign Tod stuck to his support of the more 
radical position on banking. 

Tod became particularly active on the stump during the summer 
months, when the weather favored picnics and outdoor meetings. 
From July 22 to October 4 he was slated to appear on over fifty 
platforms scattered throughout the state.*® Other important Demo- 
crats who were prominent on the speaker's platform, sometimes 
accompanying Tod, were John Brough, William Allen, Thomas L. 
Hamer, Benjamin Tappan, John B. Weller, and David T. Disney.*" 
Perhaps Tod realized that the Cleveland letter had cost him a large 
block of votes and was determined to recapture them by vigorous 
stumping. 

The Ohio State Journal greeted this action of Tod’s with derision. 
It said that he was merely “perambulating the State delivering 
himself of a weak, false and contemptible harangue, that he has 
committed to memory from the columns of the Statesman.’’** Tod’s 
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tour of the state was no political junket; he worked hard to bring 
some order out of the chaotic state into which his campaign had 
fallen. This was evident in a portion of his remarks to an audience 
of 1,200 people at St. Clairsville during September. He made a 
plea for unity, saying that he thought victory in November was 
possible, but only if the party became “duly organized.’’** 

Although local issues were more important in the gubernatorial 
race, and the banking question of supreme importance, it must be 
remembered that the state elections of 1844 occurred during the 
national campaign between Polk and Clay. In most of his speeches 
Tod usually touched upon some phases of the nation-wide issues. 
He favored the acquisition of Oregon, by force if necessary, and 
thought that problem should be settled quickly. He also adhered 
to the Democratic stand on Texas, favoring its annexation. The 
slogan for the “Re-annexation of Texas and the Re-occupation of 
Oregon” appealed to the vigorous, expansionist Northwest.*® On 
several occasions Tod also spoke on the subject of the “Dorrites,” 
a group led by Thomas Dorr of Rhode Island, who attempted to 
secure an extension of the suffrage in that state. As a result of his 
activities Dorr had been imprisoned. For him and his followers 
Tod expressed a deep sympathy and predicted that ‘the sense of 
the American people will roll back in a tide of contempt at the 
imprisonment of Dorr [and] that those prison walls cannot contain 
his body for another year.’’*’ 

One outstanding theme—that of appealing to class consciousness 
—became particularly noticeable in a number of Tod’s speeches. 
It will be recalled that this was the dominant theme contained in 
his acceptance speech before the convention. Tod emphasized it 
again and again, usually when he spoke on the tariff or distribution 
of the proceeds of the sale of public lands. He denounced the 
tariff of 1842 as “unequal in its operation and designed to throw 
burdens of the Government on the poor.” He was careful, however, 
always to point out that the Democrats did not oppose all forms 
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of tariff, but did not favor the one then on the statute books.*’ 
Speaking in Cleveland on the subject of distribution, Tod told his 
listeners that by distribution Ohio would receive about $250,000, 
and this would substantially reduce state taxes. But at the same 
time it would raise the tariff in order to replenish the national 
treasury. This plan Tod regarded as unequal. “I do not wish to 
array the poor against the rich,” he averred, “but I must declare 
that no Democrat, addressing Democrats, can help doing it.’’** 

Meanwhile, Tod’s opponent, Mordecai Bartley, also toured the 
state. The Whig position on currency and banking had the support 
of all members of the party, and Bartley was not forced into the 
political vortex in which Tod found himself. The Whig candidate 
stuck to his advocacy of a paper circulating medium as being 
the ‘product of an advanced state of commerce,” and necessary in a 
“well-regulated system of banking.” A system of protective tariff 
Bartley described as essential “to protect the industry and in- 
dependence of the people, and enable them to compete successfully 
with the low prices of Labor in Europe.” He also supported the 
Whig doctrine of distribution, arguing that the public lands had 
been held in trust for the people of the states, and following the 
payment of the national debt, the remaining proceeds should be 
parceled out to the states for the benefit of the people.** Concerning 
the Texas question Bartley thought the proposed acquisition un- 
constitutional and an unnecessary addition to the national domain.** 

Perhaps the only national questions which influenced Ohio voters 
in their gubernatorial choice were the Texas and Oregon issues. 
Tod’s stand on both of these was the more popular. But, by and 
large, as one periodical put it, “the people of Ohio care little 
about Clay or Polk and less about Texas and still less about dis- 
tribution. They feel the want of a circulating medium, in which they 
can have confidence.”*® Thus, primary consideration was shown 
to the currency and banking proposals of both candidates. 
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During the closing months of the campaign, however, the news- 
papers gave considerable space to personal attacks upon Tod. 
With Tod adopting a policy of refraining from stressing the 
banking issue, thus relieving the pressure of Whig attacks in that 
direction, the Whig press sought other weaknesses in his armor. 
When they found none, they created them. 

They linked the first of these with the all-important banking 
and currency issues. This was the famous ‘pot metal” imbroglio. 
The Whig press of the state secured a certificate made by Justice 
of the Peace Benedict of Braceville. This sworn statement main- 
tained that during the spring of 1844, at a tavern in Ravenna, Tod 
had used the following words: “I believe there is gold and silver 
enough in the United States to do business with—if not, I would, 
rather make up that deficiency with copper, or even POT METAL.’'** 
Although Tod vigorously denied ever saying this, the charge stuck. 
The Whigs used it to great advantage—particularly in such displays 
as the one held in Newark on September 3. Here the center of 
attraction was a float carrying a replica of a mint. The “workmen” 
operating the mint cast “Tod currency,” or pot metal cent pieces, 
as they passed along the streets, and threw them to the crowd. 
One side of these souvenirs showed a likeness of Tod, and on the 
other appeared the words, “not worth one cent.’** On another 
occasion the Whigs paraded a large wagon which carried an 
iron-furnace in full blast. Here they molded ‘“Tod dollars,” about 
two and one-half inches in diameter and half an inch thick. Tod 
secured one of these and later used it as a paper weight in his 
office at Youngstown as a humorous, but somewhat grim reminder 
of his youthful adventure into politics.* 

The opposition made an obvious attempt to create a charge out 
of thin air when it characterized Tod as an infidel. This stemmed 
from a letter written (and later published) by W. H. Heer of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Heer contended that he had 
endeavored to secure passage of a bill, during the time that Tod 
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served in the legislature, which would have provided more safety 
of worship by increasing to two miles the distance from churches 
that dealers in beer, cider, and whiskey could operate. Heer pointed 
out Tod as one who had opposed that measure.°° The Western 
Reserve Chronicle saw no inconsistency in elaborating the case to 
describe Tod as a “profane swearer, [one who} denies the truth 
of revelation, and reviles the Christian religion.’ The simple 
truth of the matter was that he had opposed the bill when it came 
before the judiciary committee, of which he was a member, because 
he regarded it as unconstitutional. It was only following the pub- 
lication of testimonials on behalf of Tod and a threat to sue the 
Ohio State Journal for libel that the paper admitted it made its 
charge too quickly and had misconstrued Heer’s letter.®* 

Having Tod on the run, the Whigs proceeded to keep him there 
in an almost humorous manner. The next fabrication hurled at 
him also grew out of his legislative career. In closing a judiciary 
committee’s report, which Tod apparently had read to the legis- 
lature, he made the remark that the committee felt justifiable pride 
in being the first to be composed of “native born sons.’’ Obviously, 
this related to the fact that all of its members had been born in 
Ohio. The Whigs expanded this innocent remark to mean that 
Tod was anti-foreign in his feelings and that all his protestations 
of love for the foreigners in Ohio were unadulterated lies.®* Still 
another vilification accused Tod of failing to show proper respect 
for the American flag,°* and that in his private speech he swore 
“with more frequency and fluency than any man in Northern 
Ohio.’’** It was somewhat wondrous that they placed such limita- 
tions on the area! 

Either the Democratic press was too busy answering accusations 
against Tod, or Bartley had led too circumspect a political life, 
for the latter was not subjected to the treatment suffered by Tod. 
Two weak attempts were made, however, to sling mud at Bartley. 





50 Ohio State Journal, July 16, 1844. 

51 September 17, 1844. 

52 July 19, 1844. 

53 Ohio State Journal, August 3, 1844. 

54 Scioto Gazette (Chillicothe), quoted in Cleveland Herald, August 23, 1844. 
55 Ohio State Journal, September 28, 1844. 
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The Ohio Statesman sneered at him because during the time he had 
served in the national congress he had voted for John Q. Adams, 
although his constituents had supported Andrew Jackson. This 
revived the old “corrupt bargain” charge. The same paper also 
blamed him for refusing to support a resolution to recompense 
individuals who had suffered imprisonment under the provisions 
of the alien and sedition law. But these charges were not pressed, 
and Bartley did not pay much attention to them, letting them die a 
natural death."* 

All in all, it was a colorful campaign. The publication of cam- 
paign papers by both sides added further interest. The Ohio State 
Journal came out with the Whig Battering Ram, or Straight-Out 
Revived. The Ohio Statesman issued the Ohio Coon Catcher, “to 
aid in the great work of catching and skinning coons in the ensuing 
autumn.”’*? In Dayton the Whig press released That Same Old Coon, 
and the Democrats followed suit with The Coon Dissector. Perhaps 
the most interesting of the cartoons to appear in any of these papers 
during the campaign was one in the Ohio Statesman. Pictured were 
contrasting likenesses of a fat, sleek, healthy “coon” representing 
1840, and a lean and hungry-looking creature depicting 1844. 
Beneath the latter appeared the phrase, “Sic transit gloria coonery!’’** 
The Whigs used the interesting device of publishing, almost every 
day, “‘renunciations’” by Democrats who had dropped their “Loco 
Foco” alignment, and had deserted to the Whig camp. Although 
the campaign was not as interesting from the spectator standpoint 
as had been the one in 1840, a good many of the same props 
were used by both sides in an attempt to catch the applause—and 
votes—of their spectators. 

Despite the mistakes Tod had made during the campaign and 
the harsh treatment he endured from the opposition press, the vote 
in October was very close. Bartley received 146,333 votes; Tod, 
145,022; and Leicester King, the Liberty party candidate, 8,898.°° 





56 April 5, 1844. 

57 The first issue of the Whig Battering Ram appeared on August 9, while the 
Ohio Coon Catcher began publication on August 17. 

58 October 4, 1844. 

59 Ohio State Journal, December 3, 1844. 
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It was obvious from these results that the Liberty party held the 
balance of power between the two major groups. However, there 
was little cause for Tod to have made any sort of bid for Liberty 
party votes, because most of the members were more sympathetic 
toward the Whigs.®° Besides, Tod had nothing to offer them. 

It seems that the principal reason for Tod’s defeat was simply 
that to a small portion of his party he appeared too radical in his 
banking views; when he attempted to straddle the fence at one 
point in the campaign, he lost some radical support. Had he kept 
his original position, and then made an attempt to go slow on 
banking while he emphasized other issues, particularly his “rich 
against the poor” argument, it is possible he could have won. 
But as it was, the Whigs not only elected their candidate for 
governor, but also returned majorities to both houses of the legis- 
lature. This meant a serious blow to the Democrats, because it gave 
the jubilant Whigs an opportunity they had eagerly awaited—a 
chance to pass their version of a banking law. 

Following the election Tod took one more political step before 
he returned to private life. It had been rumored in Democratic 
circles that Medary was in line for election as senator from Ohio, 
should the Democrats secure a majority in both houses of the 
legislature in October 1844. After their failure Tod made an 
attempt to help secure Medary an award for his industrious efforts 
in behalf of the party. Tod wrote a letter to the newly elected 
president, James K. Polk, and urged him to include Medary in his 
new cabinet as postmaster general.*' But Tod’s appeal was in vain, 
for Cave Johnson received the appointment. 

Two years later, in 1846, the Democrats again selected Tod as 
their standard bearer. But William Bebb defeated him by a slender 
margin. It was not until 1861, when he shed his Democratic 
allegiance and ran on the Union party ticket, that Tod achieved 
election as governor of Ohio. 





60 Weisenburger, nates: Sg the Frontier, 439. 


61 Tod to Polk, December 11, 1844. Polk Manuscripts, Library of Congress. 





“AN IMPRESSION OF HARDING IN 1916 


by DorotHy V. MARTIN 
Curator of Manuscripts, Burton Historical Collection, Detroit Public Library 


It was as the “keynoter” and permanent chairman of the sixteenth 
Republican national convention that the name of Warren G. 
Harding became known nationally for the first time. Harry M. 
Daugherty, Harding's political manager, confessed that his aim 
at that convention was simply to bring his protégé before the 
delegates in such a way that they would remember him, and he 
felt that he had succeeded. “Every man in the convention,” he 
said, “went home with a vivid picture of the man, Warren 
Harding.” 

How well he succeeded in impressing a member of the Michigan 
delegation is illustrated in an exchange of letters between Delegate 
Jerome H. Remick and his friend Arnold Augustus Schantz.? 
Remick, president of the Jerome H. Remick & Co., Music Pub- 
lishers, and prominent in many other enterprises, represented the 
first district of Detroit. His friend Schantz, at that time vice 
president and general manager of the Detroit & Cleveland Navi- 
gation Co., was a former Ohioan, a native of Mansfield, though 
Detroit had been his home for nearly forty years. 

Remick, writing to his friend at the end of the first day of the 
convention, interrupted his discussion of other business to say: 


The Convention is most interesting. Harding’s speech this morning was 
wonderful. Don’t miss reading a word of it. I would not at all be surprised 
to see him the nominee of the Republican Party, and he will be some 
standard bearer. I think T. R. is practically eliminated. 

Our delegation is for Hughes, hook, land [sic], and sinker, with a 
complimentary vote on the first ballot to Ford. The Detroit delegation of 
manufacturers and automobile heads are all here, but they have not cut any 





1 See Harry M. Daugherty, The Inside Story of the Harding Tragedy (New York, 
1932) as quoted in Samuel H. Adams, The Incredible Era (Boston, 1939), 111. 

2 J. H. Remick to A. A. Schantz, June 7, 1916; and A. A. Schantz to J. H. 
Remick, June 8, 1916. James McMillan Papers, Burton Historical Collection, Detroit 
Public Library. 
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figure with the Michigan Delegation. As you know by this time, the caucus 
last evening decided on Hughes. 


The characteristic warmth of Remick’s endorsement pleased 
Schantz, though his reply was, as usual, a brief and formal para- 
gtaph at the beginning of a letter devoted to business matters: 


I have your favor of June 7th and am very glad indeed to hear you are 
having such a great time. Am also glad to hear you speak so encouragingly 
of Senator Harding of Ohio. As you know, I have always said that he is 
the dark horse and I believe the strongest man we have today who is a 
statesman and a good business man. 


Harding, of course, did mot come forward as the dark horse of 
the 1916 convention, though he did receive the vote of one New 
Jersey delegate on the second ballot for president,’ and his name 
was heard and recorded in the cries from the floor when he opened 
the nominations for vice president.* 


3 Official Report of the Proceedings of the Sixteenth Republican National Convention 
(New York, 1916), 183. 
4 Ibid., 204. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


Historical Organizations 


ALLEN COUNTY HistoricaL Society, Lima 
James A. MacDonell, President 

The society now has about $134,000 in cash and a quantity of bricks 
on hand for its proposed museum building. The estimated cost of the 
structure is $150,000. The society would like to lay the cornerstone in 
Ohio's sesquicentennial year, but definite plans have not been made. 


ALLIANCE Historica Society, Alliance 
Mrs. Fred R. Donaldson, President 

A marker has been placed by the society at the old Williamsport 
Cemetery as a memorial to the United Brethren church which was built 
on the site about 1819. Names of the early settlers buried in the old 
cemetery are engraved on the back of the stone. The collection of clothing 
of different periods for the museum is a current project of the organization. 

The society participated in the commemorative ceremonies on February 14 
when the special train over the old route of the Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
Railroad from Cleveland to Wellsville stopped at Alliance. The event 
celebrated the centennial of the opening of rail service between Lake 
Erie and the Ohio River, which aided the development of Alliance and 
other towns along the route. 


AMERICAN JEWISH ARCHIVES, Cincinnati 
Jacob R. Marcus, Director 

A special Ohio sesquicentennial exhibit has been arranged. It consists 
of photostats and photographs showing the history of the Jew in the Ohio 
Valley as far back as the 1760's. In addition, the archives has prepared 
a brochure dealing with the history of the Jews in Ohio. 

Volume II of Dr. Marcus’ Early American Jewry is scheduled for early 
publication by the Jewish Publication Society of America. 


ANTHONY WAYNE PARKWAY BoarD, Columbus 
J. Richard Lawwill, Director 

Richard C. Knopf, historian on the staff of the board, participated in 
the examination of the remains of the powder magazine of old Fort 
Washington recently discovered in downtown Cincinnati. A complete 
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report of the find was published in the January 1953 Bulletin of the 
Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio. The article was written 
by Mr. Knopf with the assistance of Raymond S. Baby, curator of 
archaeology of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, and 
Dwight L. Smith of the Ohio State University department of history. 

The board is cooperating with the Anthony Wayne Parkway Commission 
of Indiana and the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society in 
the marking of the Greene Ville Treaty Line at junctions with major 
highways. It is also working with the Hamilton County sesquicentennial 
committee in marking historic sites in that county. 

The collection of Indian War slides prepared by the board to aid in 
telling the story of the Indian Wars in the Ohio Valley is being used 
by a number of agencies. The set of forty-four slides may be purchased from 
the board. 

Guy D. Hawley of Greenville was appointed recently by Governor 
Lausche as a member of the Anthony Wayne Parkway Board to succeed 
Fred D. Coppock also of Greenville, who had resigned. 


CRESTLINE HisToRICAL Society, Crestline 
Ernest G. Hesser, President 

The program committee for the year 1952-53 is composed of Mrs. 
F, J. Gosser, B. J. Fry, and J. L. Morrow. They were elected at a meeting 
on September 1. 

The guest speaker for the January 21 meeting was Earl J. Knittle of 
Ashland, Ohio. His subject, “Antiques of This Area—How and What to 
Collect,”” was illustrated by antiques from his own collection. 

The society is taking an active part in planning for Crestline’s Ohio 
Sesquicentennial Home Coming, May 30 and 31. The president of the 
society has given talks before the Bucyrus, Mansfield, and Galion Rotary 
clubs and other groups to interest them in local sesquicentennial observances. 

The annual four-page bulletin of the society was issued on November 1. 


CLINTON COUNTY HisToricaL Society, Wilmington 
Robert A. Hussey, President 

The following officers were elected at a meeting of the society in 
January: Robert A. Hussey, president; P. M. Ellis, first vice president; 
Mrs. H. N. Lazenby, second vice president; Mrs. Fred Carroll, secretary; 
Mrs. Harry Hague, Jr., treasurer; and Ethel H. Hayes, historian. 
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FAIRPORT HARBor Historica Society, Fairport Harbor 
George Gedeon, President 

The society will sponsor a sesquicentennial dinner launching the Fairport 
Mardi Gras on Wednesday, July 1. This will be a part of the Mardi Gras 
observance of Sesquicentennial Day. Carl Reeves is chairman of the dinner 
committee. 

A sesquicentennial postcard featuring views of the old lighthouse is 
also being planned by a committee composed of Pearl Killinen and Alma 
Saari. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY HistoricaL Society, Columbus 
Frank A. Livingston, President 

The speaker for the January meeting of the society was George E. 
Roudebush, former superintendent of the Columbus public schools, who 
presented an illustrated talk, ‘Passing of the Little Red Schoolhouse.” The 
February meeting featured ‘“The Staging of Early Melodrama in Columbus,” 
a lecture by Dr. John H. McDowell, director of theater at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. An added attraction was the first showing of the Oral M. Heffner 
Theater Collection, which includes over 700 rare photographs of early 
actors and actresses who visited Columbus years ago. 


GEAUGA COUNTY HIsTORICAL AND MEMORIAL SOCIETY, Burton 
B. J. Shanower, President 

The directors of the society recently authorized the purchase of a district 
school building to be rebuilt on the museum grounds with other typical 
buildings of the past. The school will be dedicated at the annual home 
coming at the museum, the tentative date for which has been set for 
October 10-11. 


HANCOCK County HisToricat Socigty, Findlay 
W. Albert Hogle, President 

President Hogle is continuing his study of General William Hull, who 
marched through Hancock County on his way to Detroit in 1812. He 
plans a third trip to Washington and New York in search of data for the 
study. 


HAYES MEMORIAL LIBRARY AND MUSEUM, Fremont 
Watt P. Marchman, Director 
William Andrews, janitor and night watchman at the memorial, died 
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of a heart attack on January 26, while on duty. He is survived by his 
widow, a son, and five daughters. 

A special exhibition on the out-going president, Mr. Truman, and the 
in-coming president, Mr. Eisenhower, was shown from November through 
January. 

The papers of Rutherford B. Hayes are included in the National Historical 
Publications Commission's selection of manuscript collections recommended 
for publication. The list includes the papers of 110 prominent Americans. 

The director attended the opening of the Ohio Sesquicentennial Exhibit 
at the Library of Congress on January 8 as a special guest of the library. 
He and Erwin C. Zepp, director of the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society, also a special guest, appeared with Senator Robert A. 
Taft, Dr. Carl F. Wittke, and others in a photograph published in the 
Library of Congress Information Bulletin. 

The director is a member of the Sandusky County Sesquicentennial 
Celebration Committee. 


HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF OHIO, Cincinnati 
Virginius C. Hall, Director 

The Buckeye Birthday Exhibition of this society will open for members 
and guests at the Taft Museum on Friday, April 17. Thereafter it will 
continue open to the public through May 31. 

The director is a member of several committees preparing programs for 
the Ohio sesquicentennial observance in Hamilton County. Alice P. Hook, 
librarian, is on the speakers bureau in connection with the celebration. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF NORTHWESTERN OHIO, Toledo 
Randolph C. Downes, Executive Director 

The society has engaged the director to give full time from February 1 
to September 1, 1953, to the writing of a textbook for the eighth grade 
of the Toledo public schools. The text is to be entitled An Introduction 
to American Democracy and will approach United States history through 
the part of Lucas County in it. This is to be one of Lucas County’s con- 
tributions to the commemoration of Ohio’s 150th anniversary. 


LoRAIN COUNTY Historical Society, Elyria 
Mrs. James B. Thomas, President 

The president, Mrs. Thomas, has recently been named chairman of the 
Ohioana Library Committee for Lorain County. 
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MAHONING VALLEY HistoricAL Society, Youngstown 
Howard C. Aley, President 

The annual meeting of the society on January 21 marked the seventy- 
ninth year of the society's existence. Officers elected at the meeting are 
as follows: president, Howard C. Aley; first vice president, Mrs. Henry A. 
Butler; second vice president, Joseph G. Butler III; third vice president, 
Randall H. Anderson; recording secretary, Mrs. Ernest A. Goodman; 
corresponding secretary, Ada M. Rogers; treasurer, James L. Wick, Jr.; 
assistant treasurer, Joseph G. Butler III. 

The society sponsored a display during March in commemoration of 
the sesquicentennial of Ohio at the Butler Art Institute. The project was 
under the direction of Paul L. Hendricks, curator of the institute. 

The issue of the Mahoning Valley Historical Society News for March 
1953 inaugurated a new quarterly publication of the society. The four-page 
bulletin also launched a membership drive which is to continue throughout 
1953. The society has two types of memberships, annual memberships with 
dues of $1.00 and sustaining memberships of $10.00. 


PORTAGE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Ravenna 
Mrs. J. R. Turner, Executive Secretary 

Officers elected at the January meeting of the society are M. Herbert 
Heighton, president; Paul H. Krueger, vice president; Mrs. J. R. Turner, 
executive secretary; Earl Willford, treasurer; Iva Seymour, recording secre- 
tary; J. B. Holm, historian; and Cyrus Plough, curator. 

The chief activity of the society still centers around the renovation of 
the property given for use as a museum and place of assembly. Meanwhile, 
the society holds monthly meetings in the various townships of the county. 

Merrible Myres was reappointed membership chairman. The organization 
now has 875 members. 


Scioro CouNTy Historica Society, Portsmouth 
Franklin E. Smith, President 

Additional repairs on the society's building have been made recently 
under the direction of Ralph Marting, chairman of the building committee. 
The collection of objects of historical interest is supervised by Mrs. 
Harry W. Miller. Mrs. William L. Fannin was appointed membership 
chairman in November 1952. 
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SHAKER Historicat Society, Shaker Heights 
Caroline B. Piercy, Secretary 

A round table was held on January 18 at the Shaker Heights Public 
Library with Howard Luce as moderator. The panel was as follows: ‘Early 
Warrensville,” Caroline Piercy; ‘North Union Shakers,” Rev. John Schott; 
“Shaker Music and Dance,’ Miriam Cramer Andorn; “Shaker Songs,” 
Mrs. Erickson; “The Van Sweringen Brothers,” Virginia Hampton; ‘Shaker 
Heights of Tomorrow,’’ Mayor Barkley of Shaker Heights. There were 
three hundred in attendance. 

The society is sponsoring an exhibit of Constanine Kermes’s paintings 
of Shakers at the Shaker Heights Galleries on March 1. Five miniature 
Shaker scenes made by Caroline Piercy are being exhibited in local schools 
and libraries. 

All officers of the society were reelected for another year at a meeting 
on January 28, except that L. M. Van Fossan was elected treasurer 
succeeding Howard Luce. 

A map of Shaker holdings and a corresponding modern map of Shaker 
Heights have recently been published by the society with the aid of 
Howard Luce, the Rev. John Schott, and the Shaker Savings Association. 


SHELBY COUNTY Historica Society, Sidney 
George O. Harshbarger, Secretary 

L. U. Hill and Maud Carey are writing a series of articles on local 
history which is being published in the Sidney Daily News. 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF PIONEER RIVERMEN, Marietta 
Frederick Way, Jr., President 

True magazine, through its editor, Ken W. Purdy, is presenting an 
original oil painting of the former Pittsburgh-Cincinnati packet, the 
Betsy Ann, to the River Museum at Marietta. A color reproduction of 
the painting, which is the work of Dean Cornwell, appeared on the cover 
of the February 1953 issue of True. 

“Luxury Liner of the Mississippi,” by Frederick Way, Jr., a factual story 
of the growth of the Greene Line Steamers, Inc., of Cincinnati, was 
published in the February number of Ships and the Sea. 


STARK COUNTY HisToRICAL Society, Canton 
Donald K. Merwin, President 
The annual dinner meeting of the society held at the American Legion 
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Hall in Canton was attended by 114 members and guests. Ernest J. Wessen 
of Mansfield spoke on “150 Years of Ohio Authors,” and brought out 
many interesting facts about Stark County writers. 


SUMMIT CouNTy Historicat Society, Akron 
Carl H. Pockrandt, President 

Dean Albert I. Spanton of Akron gave a talk, ‘Impressions from a Trip 
to England,” at the January meeting of the society. Three color films, 
“Oddities of Ohio,’ ‘Ohio, the Beautiful,’’ and “Ohio Year Book,” were 
presented at the February meeting. 

Karl H. Grismer’s Akron and Summit County, which was published last 
year by the society, received the annual award of the Mead Sales Company 
of Dayton for outstanding physical characteristics. 


UNION CouNTy HistoricaL Society, Marysville 
Clarence A. Hooper, President 

Clarence A. Hooper was elected president of the society in place of 
W. H. Snodgrass, who resigned. Mrs. William Coleman was named vice 
president to succeed Mr. Hooper when he became president. Trustees are 
Guy Robinson, Peter Fisher, Todd Hooper, Elizabeth Bonham, Ethel Helser, 
Bruce Cahill, and Mrs. Richard Langstaff. 

The society is cooperating with the Union County Sesquicentennial 
Committee under the chairmanship of Frieda Edwards in preparation for 
the county's celebration of the state sesquicentennial. While the society's 
part has not been fully determined, one of its contributions will be the 
purchase of an Ohio state flag for use during the observance. 


WARREN CouNTY Historical Society, Lebanon 
William Mason Phillips, President 

The annual reorganization meeting of the society was held on December 29 
at the Golden Lamb. Officers elected at that time for one-year terms are as 
follows: William Mason Phillips, president; Laura Cunningham, vice 
president; Mary Lincoln, secretary; Lena Iorns, treasurer; and Mrs. Gardner 
H. Townsley, historian. 

The programs this year, which are emphasizing state and local history, 
are being arranged by a committee composed of Mrs. Lawrence J. Gray, 
chairman, Mr. Gray, and Mrs. Phillips. The annual banquet will be heid 
on April 20 at the Golden Lamb. 

The portrait of Lucy Cowan painted by Marcus Mote in 1850, which 
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was acquired by the society through the will of the late Fred Brant, was 
lent to the Ohio State Museum for an Ohio paintings exhibition. 

The society has begun the issuance of a one-page bulletin, Warren County 
Historicalog, edited by the historian, Mrs. Townsley. 


WELLSVILLE Historica Society, Wellsville 
Edgar Davidson, President 

Two significant events of February 14 climaxed the efforts of members 
of the historical society, the Carnegie Library Board, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and others. The first was the arrival of the ‘History Special’ 
train in commemoration of the centennial of the arrival in Wellsville 
of the first train over the Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad. Ceremonies 
of one hundred years ago were reenacted when Governor Frank J. Lausche 
and Hugh Wells of Cleveland drove a golden spike at the railroad yard. 

The second event was the opening and dedication of the new river 
museum in the former Henry Aten mansion. A good collection of exhibits 
had been installed, outstanding among which were several models of river 
boats. Edwin Pugh, vice president of the society and general chairman 
for the celebration, Arlene Scotton, and Donald Newbold were the most 
active members of the society in the preparations for the opening. 


WESTERN RESERVE HisToRIcAL Society, Cleveland 
Russell H. Anderson, Director 

Jacob D. Cox, a trustee of the society for thirty-six years, died on 
February 16, 1953. 

Herman L. Vail has presented the society a collection of Americana from 
his personal library. 

As a part of the society’s sesquicentennial activities the women’s advisory 
council has sponsored a series of meetings devoted to Ohio history. Dean 
Carl F. Wittke and Walter Havighurst presented the first two lectures 
on early Ohio. In March, Frank Siedel introduced the Standard Oil 
Company film on Ohio, and on May 8 Harlan Hatcher will address a dinner 
meeting, at which time honor will be paid to a number of persons who 
have written on Ohio history. 

During the remainder of the year some of the older companies and in- 
stitutions of Cleveland will present exhibits showing their part in the 
industrial growth of the state. 

Recent exhibits included a toy shop of yesterday; a costume exhibit of 
gowns worn by wives of the presidents, featuring those from Ohio, pre- 
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sented by Mrs. Howard Bissell of Peninsula, Ohio; and a photographic 
display in which the Photographic Society of Cleveland, the Women’s 
Photographic Society, and the Camera Guild cooperated. Prints showing 
Ohio scenes were shown during February. On each Sunday afternoon 
during the month selected colored slides were shown by the camera clubs 
and a demonstration of the microfilming of documents was given. Prizes 
were awarded in a competition limited to junior and senior high school 
students. 


WOMEN'S CENTENNIAL ASSOCIATION, Marietta 
Mrs. Arthur T. Henderson, President 

Officers for the year 1952-53 are as follows: Mrs, Arthur T. Henderson, 
Jr., president; Etta Collins, first vice president; Gertrude P. Strahl, second 
vice president; Mrs. E. A. Flemming, recording secretary; Mrs. Harry T. 
Smith, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Carl C. Combs, treasurer; and Freda 
Schimmel, auditor. 


About Historians 


Louis Filler of the history department at Antioch College had an article, 
“Movements to Abolish the Death Penalty in the United States,” in the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science for 
November 1952. 





Marvin Becker, a member of the history faculty of Baldwin-Wallace 
College since September 1952, published two articles last year: “Benefit of 
Counsel in Criminal Cases in Coke,” in the Miami Law Review for June 
1952; and ‘The Florentine Revolution of 1343,” in the Arkansas Academy 
of Arts and Sciences for April 1952. 

David Lindsey also published two articles during the past year: “George 
W. Norris at Baldwin University,” in the Baldwin-Wallace Alumnus, 
Spring 1952, and “George Canning and Jefferson's Embargo,” in Tyler's 
Quarterly for October 1952. 





Robert Kreider became assistant professor of history at Bluffton College 
on the first of September. 

Two members of the Bluffton College history faculty have published 
books during the past year. Delbert Gratz is the author of History of Bernese 
Anabaptism published by the Mennonite Historical Society, Scottdale, Penn- 
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sylvania; and Paul Shelly, of Religious Education and Mennonite Piety 
Among the Mennonites of Southeastern Pennsylvania, 1870-1943, issued 
by the Mennonite Publication Office, Newton, Kansas. 





The department of history at Bowling Green State University in co- 
operation with other social studies departments of the university sponsored 
an institute, “Looking at Ohio,” on March 26, in commemoration of the 
Ohio sesquicentennial. The schedule of speakers and subjects was as follows: 
Professor Wilfred E. Binkley, ‘‘A Revaluation of McKinley’; Judge Paul A. 
Alexander, ‘“Ohio’s Work in Domestic Relations and Juvenile Courts’; 
Richard C. Knopf, “Anthony Wayne in Northwest Ohio”; Maurice New- 
berger, ‘Activities of the Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research”; Professor 
H. F. Raup, “Names on the Map of Ohio’; W. J. Loufman, “Growth 
of the Ohio Oil Industry’; and Nancy Johnston, “Ohio Prehistory.” 





Stanton Ling Davis, chairman of the history department at Case Institute 
of Technology, is conducting a European study tour this summer which 
carries six semester hours graduate or undergraduate credit. It is open to 
students from other institutions and to teachers for in-service training credit. 





The department of history at Central State College, under the chairmanship 
of Wilhelmena S. Robinson, presented a chapel program on October 29, 
“A Review of Political Campaigns,” and another on November 5, “A 
Review of the Election Returns.” 

Vernell M. Oliver, associate professor of history, delivered a paper at the 
annual meeting of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History 
at Detroit, Michigan. The paper, “Russian Radicals and the Civil War,” 
will appear in the Journal of Negro History for Spring 1953. 

William P. Robinson, professor of political science, has completed his 
Ph.D. dissertation, Judicial Limitations. 





Carl G. Klopfenstein, chairman of the department of history at Heidelberg 
College, is on leave of absence for the second semester of the academic 
year, 1952-53. 





Richard G, Salomon, professor of church history, Bexley Hall Divinity 
School, Kenyon College, is the author of an article, “Mother Church— 
Daughter Church—Sister Church: The Relations of the Protestant Episcopal 
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Church and the Church of England in the 19th Century,”” published in the 
Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church for December 1952. 


Alfred D. Low, associate professor of history and political science at 
Marietta College, has been granted a leave of absence for the second semester 
of the current school year. During this period he will serve in the capacity 
of visiting lecturer in political science at New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany, New York. He will be engaged also in graduate in- 
struction. 


Frederick B. Artz, chairman of the department of history at Oberlin 
College, is the author of Mind of the Middle Ages, A.D. 200-1500, An 
Historical Survey, published by Alfred A. Knopf, January 1953. 





Paul A. Varg, associate professor in the history department, at Ohio 
State University, is the author of a book, Open Door Diplomat: The Life of 
William Woodville Rockhill, published last year by the University of 
Illinois Press, and of an article, “William Woodville Rockhill and the Open 
Door Notes,” in the Journal of Modern History for December 1952. 

James M. Smith had an article, ‘‘The Azrora and the Alien and Sedition 
Laws. Part I: The Editorship of Benjamin Franklin Bache,” in the 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, January 1953. 





Frederick D. Kershner, Jr., professor of history at Ohio University, read 
a paper, “George Chaffey, International Engineer,” at the annual meeting 
of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association held at 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 

John F. Cady, who served for a year as visiting professor in the Southeast 
Asia Institute at Cornell University, resumed his duties at Ohio University 
on February 1, 1953. 


Phillip Shriver, assistant professor of history at Kent State University, 
is the director of a special sesquicentennial program in Ohio history, which 
is being offered by the university from July 13 to August 1. The program 
surveys the history of the state from earliest times to the present in a 
comprehensive schedule of lectures, discussions, films, interviews, and travel 
to historically significant localities. Three credit hours in history (or five, 
if a paper is submitted) may be earned by graduate and undergraduate 
students. Noncredit participants are also welcomed. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Life and Times of Daniel Lindley (1801-80): Missionary to the Zulus, 
Pastor of the Voortrekkers, Ubebe Omhlope. By Edwin W. Smith. (New 
York, Library Publishers, 1952. xxx+456p., illustrations, end-paper 
maps, biographical table, glossary, and index. $5.50.) 


This is a record of the colorful and adventurous career of one of the first 
American missionaries in South Africa. The name of Daniel Lindley has 
been perpetuated in the name of a town in South Africa, and a large airplane 
has been christened in his honor. His name “rings lovely in the ears of 
Afrikaners.” Seventy years after his death this first biography has been 
published, which should make his name better known in his native land. 

Daniel Lindley was born at Ten Mile Creek in Western Pennsylvania 
in 1801. His forebears had been pioneers in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
In 1803 his father, Jacob Lindley, moved to Waterford, Ohio, near 
Marietta. Five years later he became professor and first preceptor of Ohio 
University and minister of the Presbyterian Church at Athens. Daniel 
graduated at Ohio University in 1824 and the same fall entered the 
theological seminary at Hampton-Sydney College, which before his gradua- 
tion in 1831 had become the Union Theological Seminary. After graduation 
he accepted a call tothe Presbyterian Church at Rocky River, North Carolina. 
In 1834 he resigned a highly successful pastorate there to volunteer for 
the mission field in the service of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. In December of that year he sailed with his wife of 
a few weeks, the lovely Lucy Allen, and five other missionary couples bound 
for South Africa. They arrived six years before the advent of David 
Livingston on the dark continent. Three of the couples, including the 
Lindleys, trekked inland for over one thousand miles by ox wagons across 
burning deserts, over treacherous mountain trails, through fertile valleys, 
fording swollen rivers, and suffered all the hardships of the trail. They 
reached Mosega in February 1836 and there began the building of a mission 
among the Matebele. Daniel Lindley had considerable influence with their 
great chief Mzilikazi, and for a time the prospects for the mission were 
encouraging. 

The arrival of the American missionaries in South Africa almost coincided 
with the beginning of the Great Trek of the Boers. As the warfare between 
the Boers and the native tribes threatened the safety of the mission, the 
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missionaries felt it prudent to withdraw. They made the trek south into 
Natal with the Boers. At Port Natal Lindley set up a school for Dutch 
children (and adults) and was made the predikant of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, after having been released by the American Board. This phase of 
his career was highly useful, and he was virtually the founder of the Dutch 
Reformed Church in the Transvaal, in Natal, and in the Orange Free State. 
Highly respected by Piet Retief and other Boer leaders, it is possible that 
he may have indirectly influenced the form of government in the Transvaal. 
His ministry to the Boers lasted for seven and a half years. 

During this period (in December 1842) the British government had 
taken control of Natal and was trying to work out the problem of the 
existence of the black and white races in the same territory. Lindley’s 
understanding of the problem and influence with all groups brought about 
his appointment by the British government as a member of a commission 
to apportion lands in “locations” for the native tribes. In this work he was 
associated with the great South African statesman Theophilus Shepstone. 

In 1847 Lindley returned to the work among the Zulus, establishing a 
station on the Inanda location in Natal. Here he and Mrs. Lindley labored 
with great devotion for a quarter of a century. In 1873 the Lindleys 
gave up their work in Natal and returned to the United States, where they 
were near some of their eleven children. Mrs. Lindley died in 1877 and 
Lindley himself in 1880. One must read the book to get a clear picture of 
the man—handsome, athletic, courageous, and lovable. He played an im- 
portant part in the history of South Africa, especially in the founding of 
the Christian mission among the Zulus. 

The author, Dr. Edwin W. Smith, has written numerous books on Africa, 
including The Mabilles of Basutoland and the Aggrey of Africa. He is 
thoroughly conversant with the history of South Africa, which is the 
background for most of Lindley’s career. His principal sources for the 
biography are the voluminous family correspondence, Mrs. Lindley’s diary, 
the archives of the American Board, and the archives and standard histories 
of South Africa. He has handled these materials with great skill to produce 
an excellent biography. 


In view of the excellence of the book it seems trivial to point out in- 
frequent minor imperfections. A few should perhaps be noted. The state- 
ment that Marietta, Waterford, and Belpre were the first three towns in 
the “Western valley of the Ohio” (p. 16) is misleading. Columbia, 
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Losantiville, and North Bend were all founded by February 1789 in the 
Cincinnati area, which would also be in the “Western valley.” That Wilson 
Shannon was a contemporary of Lindley at Ohio University is subject to 
question. Present officials at the university can find no record of Shannon's 
attendance there. He is listed in the register of Franklin College at New 
Athens as a member of the class of 1826. It is possible that nearly all of 
his biographical sketches have perpetuated a confusion between Athens and 
New Athens. The index is generally adequate, but a few omissions were 
noted, including that of Ohio University, to which several pages are devoted. 
There is a misprint, “hree” for “three” (p. 98), and “thridded” (p. 8) 
is obsolete. The reference to the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Quarterly (p. 16, n. 18) should be to Volume L instead of to Volume I. 
The use of single quotation marks instead of double quotation marks 
throughout is a departure from usual printing practice. The book deserves 
a more substantial binding. 


Ohio State Archaeological S. WINIFRED SMITH 
and Historical Society 


The Northern Railroads in the Civil War, 1861-1865. By Thomas Weber. 
(New York, King’s Crown Press, 1952. xii+318p., bibliography and 
index. $4.00.) 


Unlike many specialists when writing of a war, Weber is not too emphatic 
in suggesting that his specialty—in this case, railroads—was responsible for 
the victory. His relatively modest claim for the share of credit due the 
iron horse in the military operations of the Civil War is found in his 
conclusion: “In a mobile war such as the Civil War was, the railroads thus 
played a leading part in the whole drama. With them, the North might 
still have lost, but without them, it is certain that victory would not have 
come.” This was substantially the opinion reached in 1912 by Frederic L. 
Paxson. 

The author's other findings in this detailed study would seem rather 
less obvious if we had not just finished a war of our own in which 
technology was so all-pervading. More efficient methods of constructing 
and destroying track and bridges, new techniques in ready-made bridges 
and trestles built on an assembly line basis, and the introduction of special 
equipment, such as armored cars, hospital cars, and hospital trains—these 
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are about the contributions we would expect railroading to make to the 
science of war. 

More striking, perhaps, were the war's contributions to the science of rail- 
roading, such as the introduction of railway post-office cars, the beginning 
of the shift from iron to steel, particularly for rails, the hastening of 
the shift from wood to coal as fuel, and, in general, the development of 
new ways of doing things and new materials for use in equipment and 
rolling stock. At times, however, Weber is skating on the thin ice of dum 
hoc ergo propter hoc. He maintains that “it was through the increasing 
cooperation of the railroads during the war period that the stage was set 
for the expansion of the post-war years.” 

It is brought out that despite the great profits of the war years, the 
carriers were unable because of labor and material shortages to avoid a 
progressive deterioration of rolling stock and equipment; and as the 
conflict went on, many roads showed a drop in net income in the face of 
record gross earnings. One learns that the two keys to success in operating 
military railroads were: no military interference with the running of 
trains, and prompt unloading and prompt return of empty cars. 

It is to be regretted that the author did not devote sufficient attention 
to his literary style to make his scholarly work inviting to the educated 
people known as ‘‘general readers.’ In addition to a few typographical or 
other slips, there are some not very important errors of fact: calling the 
Steubenville and Indiana Railroad the Pittsburgh and Steubenville (p. 21); 
speaking of “‘scrap-iron’”’ (p. 163) and ‘‘sctap rail” (p. 173) where “strap” 
was meant; referring to the Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad instead of 
the Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati (p. 183); writing that the Ohio 
and Mississippi Railroad was controlled by the Little Miami road (p. 241). 

The principal point with which one might take issue is Weber's claim 
that cooperation among the railroads before the war was slight, and developed 
largely as a result of that struggle. This view minimizes the quite con- 
siderable cooperation and numerous through routes in existence before the 
war started. The rest of his conclusions, however, appear to be un- 
exceptionable. There are unfortunately no maps, but the notes and bibliog- 
raphy seem adequate. The book should be read in conjunction with 
Robert C. Black III's excellent Te Railroads of the Confederacy for a 
well-rounded view of all our railroads in the Civil War. 


Columbus, Ohio WALTER RUMSEY MARVIN 
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History of the Ohio State University: The Story of Its First Seventy-Five 
Years, 1873-1948. By James E. Pollard. (Columbus, The Ohio State 
University Press, 1952. vii+434p., appendices and index. $3.50.) 


Each succeeding year sees numerous additions to the long shelf of 
histories and asserted histories of individual colleges and universities. 
Properly conceived and intelligently executed, such books constitute valuable 
contributions to the history of ideas and social institutions. The college 
is a mirror of the faith and values of the community that sponsors and 
supports it. It follows that the history of higher education affords a rich 
field for the study of the history of American culture. 

The book at hand is the authorized and official “history” of Ohio 
State University. Actually it is not a history but a collection of annals. The 
chronicle of administrative developments is recited in a staggering flow 
of information, but the recital never goes deeper than mere journalism. 
Again and again the reader finds himself tantalized by the superficiality of 
the account or the deficiency of the data. It appears that the research for 
this book was confined largely to the newspapers, the miscellany of official 
publications, and the records of the board of trustees. Anyone who has 
carried on investigations in the history of American higher education is 
aware of the inadequacy of these sources. Trustees’ minutes record action, 
and action is not unimportant, but they rarely explain why the action 
was taken. 

The history of a college is more than a record of administrative decisions, 
of plant construction, appropriations, and such objective data. These 
tangibles, properly interpreted, are significant. But even more significant 
are the intangibles. The physical plant is, at best, mere housing for men 
working with ideas. The essential history of the university is the history 
of those ideas. What was taught at O.S.U.? To that question, admittedly 
large and recalcitrant, this book gives little heed. 

The history of the Ohio State University is still to be written. There 
is much that we need to know. Why did the people of Ohio treat the 
university so penuriously in the early decades? Why did Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Iowa, younger and poorer, succeed in creating institutions far 
superior to Ohio's? How significant was the opposition in this state of 
the churches and church-related colleges? Was the appointment of ministers 
to the presidency during most of the first half century an accident or an 
accommodation to group pressure? Why did O.S.U., endowed by the 
national government as a college of agriculture and engineering, neglect 
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these fields and attempt to simulate the old-line classical colleges? And 
why have intellectual freedom and independence been more vulnerable 
in this university than in other public and private universities? 

These questions are not academic. They go to the inward meaning of 
education in a democracy. Does democracy require compromise of in- 
tellectual values in public institutions, or is accommodation to group 
pressure merely the currency with which administrators buy bigger ap- 
propriations ? 


Oberlin College THomas LeDuc 


Historical Editing. By Clarence E. Carter. (Bulletins of the National Archives, 
No. 7, Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1952. 51p. $0.20.) 


In editing the works of George Washington more than a century ago, 
Jared Sparks did not hesitate to change the texts of documents in order 
to correct style, spelling, and grammar. He and other contemporary editors 
felt justified in deleting parts of sentences, whole sentences, and whole 
passages, with no indication of having done so. Sparks was a man of 
integrity, honesty, and considerable ability, and in his writing and 
editing he reflected the methodology of his day; but the canons of historical 
editing have changed. 

The task of today’s editor is to reproduce the documents of his project 
with “meticulous accuracy,’ exercising “vigilant care’ even to the copying 
with fidelity of such minutiae as punctuation as it appears in the manuscript. 
The omission of a comma in the first official printing of the Ordinance of 
1787, and the omission of a semicolon in the official published text of the 
Webster-Ashburton treaty—errors which brought subsequent controversy and 
litigation—the author cites as examples of the misrepresentation that can 
occur in even the slightest mistakes in copying. As for faithfulness in 
reproducing errors and irregularities in the originals themselves, he says, 
“When human beings may be observed only through documents, the 
characteristics that make them human should not be erased because an 
editor finds that irritating” (p. 6). 

In any editorial undertaking the editor is “the key figure.” Upon his 
shoulders rests the responsibility for the choice of techniques to be used, 
the decisions made on all points of dispute involving editing principles, 
and their application. Clarence Edwin Carter, whose eminence among 
present-day historical editors is well known and without dispute, has set 
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forth in this pamphlet the techniques, the methodology, and the theory of 
historical editing taken from his extensive experience in this field. 

Although this bulletin has been prepared primarily as a general discussion 
of editing problems for the instruction of staff members of the National 
Archives, it is more than this. The principles and rules set forth basically 
are those which should be employed by historians engaged in the repro- 
duction and editing of materials for publication in professional journals 
and elsewhere. Historical Editing certainly should be studied by those with 
little or no experience in such a venture. And it would do well for even 
the more seasoned scholar to use it as a refresher. The task of the editor 
is not an easy one; nor is it one that should be lightly assumed by one who 
is not willing to meet its exacting standards. 


Ohio State University Dwicut L. SMITH 


The American Socialist Movement, 1897-1912. By Ira Kipnis. (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1952. 496p., bibliography and index. $6.00.) 


This volume is a careful study of the Socialist party from its organization 
through the stormy years that brought it to its greatest strength in the 
election of 1912 and to a subsequent period of decline. Preliminary 
attention is given to the forerunners of the party, including the Social- 
Democratic party of 1874, which later joined in forming the Working 
Men's party of 1876, which in turn became the Socialist Labor Party of 
North America in 1877. During the 1890's opposition to the doctrinaire 
leadership of Daniel De Leon led to schism in the Socialist Labor party 
at a time when many labor unionists, Bellamy Nationalists, and others 
were avowing their devotion to Socialist principles and seeking an or- 
ganization which would not avoid an appeal to middle-class people. 

Bitter feuds continued within the Socialist organizations which emerged, 
but by 1901 the new Socialist party had been formed, though differences 
in ideology soon were expressed in factionalism that divided this party into 
Right, Center, and Left wings. For a time the Left and Center groups 
aimed at winning elections on all government levels as steps toward eventual 
control by the working class, while the Right sought to employ a policy 
of gradualism, advocating government ownership of utilities as a step 
toward socialism. More immediately the Right endeavored to cooperate with 
reform groups on the municipal level to secure home rule, city ownership 
of public utilities, better schools and hospitals, and civil service reform. 
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All factions were opposed to union labor party movements and showed 
little concern for the rights of the foreign-born, Negroes, and women. 

By 1905-6 the Center and Left had ceased to cooperate, and the Center 
joined the Right in emphasizing a gradualist approach designed to attract 
middle-class and even wealthy public-spirited persons. As a result, a number 
of millionaires and numerous middle-class reformers joined the party. This 
accentuated differences between the new Center-Right and the Left wings, 
as members of the latter exhibited spirited enthusiasm for the radical 
I.W.W. Hence the years 1907-8 proved to be stagnant ones in the growth 
of the movement. 

The Socialist press during the period was surprisingly large, there being 
323 papers and periodicals in 1912. Other means of propaganda were 
Socialist Sunday Schools and the endowed Rand School of Social Science 
in New York. Efforts, not without success, were also made to win liberal 
Protestant ministers to a Christian approach to the Socialist cause. 

In 1910 the first Socialist (Victor Berger) to be elected to congress was 
chosen from a Milwaukee district, and the party gained control of the city 
government in Milwaukee on a reform program. As a result, according to 
the author, the city obtained “two years of honest, reform government.” 
The next year over a thousand Socialists won political office in 337 towns 


and cities. These victories, however, were generally achieved on a program 
of reform rather than socialism. 


By 1912 the party had become more militant. In the presidential election 
Eugene V. Debs polled 900,000 votes, but the party lost its one seat in 
congress, As the party had grown in strength, bitter factionalism had in- 
creased, the gradualist, “constructive” Socialists of the Right denouncing 
the Left as revolutionists who were committed to chicanery and violence. 
By 1912 leaders like La Follette, Roosevelt, and Wilson represented 
progressivism in the major parties, and socialism lost much of its appeal 
to reformers. Continuing factionalism led to the expulsion of the Left 
Wing from the party in 1919, and by 1921 party membership had declined 
to 13,500. The author concludes, “Whatever the future of socialism in 
America, it no longer lay with the Socialist Party.” 

The book is a significant aid to an understanding of the history of 
leftist political activity in America. Ohioans will be interested to learn 
that during 1905-6 the Toledo Socialist was the national organ of left wing 
Socialists and that in 1911 there were 8,000 party members in the state. 


Ohio State University FRANCIS P. WEISENBURGER 
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Veterans in Politics: The Story of the G.A.R. By Marty R. Dearing. (Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1952. x+523p., illustrations, 
bibliographical note, and index. $6.00.) 


As the very last of the Union Civil War veterans are passing from the 
American scene, it is indeed fitting that a scholarly study should be 
presented of one of the most formidable pressure groups in United States 
history, the Grand Army of the Republic. Mrs. Dearing has been tireless 
in examining official records, personal correspondence, newspapers, and 
other sources to discover the extraordinary role which veterans played in 
the political life of the country in the generations after the Civil War. 

Careful attention is devoted to a certain initial advantage which Democrats 
enjoyed among the soldiers during the war (due to the popularity of 
Democratic commanders like McClellan) and to the successful Republican 
efforts to alter that situation. Evidence is also presented of the discontent 
which expressed itself through various soldiers’ organizations as economic 
and social readjustment was necessary for the reorientation of the veteran 
to civilian life from 1865 to 1867. 

After the first G.A.R. post was established in April 1866, Republican 
politicians soon sensed the possibilities of the organization as a means of 
prolonging war hatreds and of devitalizing the crucial economic and political 
issues of the time. In order to appeal to veterans of varying views an 
appearance of nonpartisanship was displayed, though the organization in 
reality was used constantly as a powerful boon to the Republican party. 

Shrewd techniques were employed to bring G.A.R. members to exert 
pressure upon senators to vote for Johnson’s conviction on impeachment 
charges, to secure Grant's election to the presidency, and in other ways to 
advance Republican political programs. Beginning in 1868, veterans for 
a time showed a spirit of indifference to the G.A.R., but Republican 
politicians—important and local figures alike—along with pension claims 
agents and editors of veterans’ newspapers, labored to revive flogging 
enthusiasm. War veterans were regularly nominated for the presidency 
by the Republicans, and even in 1884 when James G. Blaine, the “Plumed 
Knight” of civilian life, was given the leadership of the party, the vice 
presidential candidate was the vociferous General John A. Logan. The 
party also sought increasingly to lure votes by pension promises. Cleveland, 
successful Democratic candidate in 1884, as president displayed a zeal for 
reforming the evils of dubious pension grants. This brought down upon 
him the wrath of Republican leaders who used the issue in 1888 to help 
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elect Benjamin Harrison, in whose administration pension payments were 
extravagantly liberal. 

By 1890 the G.A.R., claiming 427,981 members, had reached the apex 
of its power. During the years of its great vitality, it concerned itself also 
with an insistence upon “loyal” school history which would not under- 
estimate the significance of the Union triumph in 1865, with flag-raising 
ceremonies, and with economic conservatism and anti-immigration views. 

In 1896 various appeals were made to the veterans to support the 
Republican party. One argument urged that Bryan’s bimetallic program 
would debase the value of pension allotments. Undoubtedly G.A.R. 
members contributed to McKinley's victory. By that time, however, the 
membership was already declining. In 1900 there were only 276,662 
members, and the downward trend continued until 1949, when only six 
veterans attended the last encampment in Indianapolis. 

Ohioans will find a special interest in the activities of various leaders 
of the state, such as Governor Foraker, who were prominent in G.A.R. 
affairs, and all students will find the volume a valuable contribution to a 
realistic understanding of post-Civil War United States history. 


Ohio State University FRANCIS P, WEISENBURGER 


The War of the Revolution. By Christopher L. Ward. Edited by John 
Richard Alden. Two volumes. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1952. xiv+viii+989p., maps, notes, glossary of military terms, appendices, 
principal authorities, and index. $15.00.) 


The reader whose primary concern is the political, social, or economic 
aspect of the struggle for American independence will find relatively 
little to interest him in The War of the Revolution. On the other hand, 
anyone who is pursuing the military history of the conflict will search long 
and, in the opinion of this reviewer, fruitlessly for a more competent 
and informative work. As the title implies, these two volumes cover only 
the military operations of the American Revolution, supplemented by 
a minimum of explanatory background material. Any doubt on this score 
is erased promptly and clearly by Christopher Ward in his modest preface. 
Subscribing to John Adams’ thesis that the actual revolution occurred 
in the minds of the people and in the union of the colonies before 
hostilities commenced, the author sets out to tell the story of the war 
that resulted from that revolution. He accomplishes his purpose most 
admirably. 
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The first volume and part of the second—fifty-six chapters in all—are 
devoted to the operations north of Virginia. Approximately half as 
many chapters are required to chronicle the war in the South. Every 
campaign, battle, siege, or engagement of any consequence is reported 
carefully and in considerable detail. The author's decision to employ a 
geographical approach appears to have been a happy one. Any attempt 
to adhere to a strict chronological treatment would have inevitably resulted 
in extreme confusion. 

Even as the origins of the Revolutionary War are to be found in events 
that preceded the outbreak of hostilities by at least a dozen years, so can the 
origins of The War of the Revolution be traced back a like number of years. 
In 1941 Mr. Ward, a Wilmington attorney and writer with a strong native 
pride and an abiding interest in Delaware's role in the war for independence, 
published The Delaware Continentals, 1776-1783. This volume, which 
purported to recount the activities of the Delaware regiment on behalf 
of the American cause, was received with mixed reactions. While the author's 
skillful craftsmanship was generally conceded, it was felt in many quarters 
that at times the central theme slipped from his grasp and disappeared in 
a profusion of detail. This was understandable, for the Delaware regiment 
figured in nearly every major campaign. One may well suspect that a gnawing 
desire to consummate this flirtation with a comprehensive study of all the 
military operations inspired Mr. Ward, an octogenarian, to turn out nearly 
a thousand pages on the subject. Much of The Delaware Continentals 
appears in the second volume, but some forty new chapters precede the 
ones of earlier vintage. When death overtook the author before his 
manuscript went to press, John Richard Alden of the University of 
Nebraska assumed the responsibility for editing it. Only minor changes 
and corrections were necessary, but the editor added a chapter on the phase 
of the war beyond the Alleghenies which had been omitted by the author. 

It is neither possible nor desirable to summarize a book of this character. 
It must be read to be appreciated. Although presenting only fact and 
considered opinion, it has the captivating qualities of a first-rate historical 
novel. Mr. Ward’s facility with words has enabled him to create a 
smoothly flowing narrative which renders painless the assimilation of 
countless details. The extensive bibliography and not infrequent wisely- 
chosen quotations attest to his familiarity with the sources. The numerous 
character sketches are excellent, transforming names into vibrant per- 
sonalities. A valiant and usually successful effort is made to be fair and 
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judicious, as in the treatment of Benedict Arnold (pp. 65-66). The text 
is well documented, although the footnotes are annoyingly placed at the 
back of each volume. The maps of the campaigns and engagements are 
vital to a full understanding and are in themselves outstanding. A glossary 
of military terminology and half a dozen appendices are both interesting 
and useful. There will be disagreement with and criticism of certain opinions 
advanced by the author, especially with regard to military strategy. Mr. Ward 
lays no claim to being a military expert. Moreover, it is inevitable that 
those engaged in second-guessing Howe, Cornwallis, et al., will sometimes 
find themselves at variance. 

The War of the Revolution deserves every word of commendation which 
it receives. Credit should go also to Professor Alden for his contributions 
as editor. Between them, he and Mr. Ward produced a work that is thoroughly 
professional in every respect. 


Ohio State Archaeological JoHN S. STILL 
and Historical Society 


Lincoln Finds a General: A Military Study of the Civil War. Volume III, 
Grant’s First Year in the West. By Kenneth P. Williams. (New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1952. xiv+585p., illustrations, maps, appendix, 
notes, bibliography, and index. $7.50.) 


Kenneth P. Williams, professor of mathematics, Indiana University, 
now presents the third of his projected five-volume history of the Civil 
War. While the two previous volumes treated of the war in the East, 
the volume under review is concerned with the war in the West up to 
mid-July 1862, when General Henry W. Halleck was called to Washington 
to assume the responsibilities of general-in-chief. The volume is precisely 
what the title indicates, not a biography of Ulysses S. Grant, but a judicious 
military history of the Civil War and of Grant's share in the events. 
Although Grant is the principal character, all campaigns are considered, 
giving the student a picture of sectional army organization, campaign 
strategy, federal commanders, and the Confederate military leaders who 
opposed them. 


In the initial chapters Professor Williams, after devoting some space 
to the problems and confusion occasioned by divided and overlapping 
commands in the West and the ineffective use of troops for headquarters 
display purposes, presents a brilliant pen picture of the training, mis- 
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fortunes, and potential capabilities of Ulysses S. Grant on the eve of the 
disruption of American democracy. It is shown that Grant, never dis- 
gustingly aggressive either in civilian or in military life and never per- 
mitting his ambition to surge beyond his evaluation of his own ability, 
had some difficulty in obtaining audiences with those charged with the 
responsibility of directing the early Union military effort. 

In due time Grant was assigned to the Missouri theater under the 
command of General Frémont, who, within a short period, was to be 
removed for issuing a military order establishing martial law in Missouri 
and freeing the slaves of all persons resisting the government. Here Grant 
served under Frémont and later under Halleck. He trained troops, attended 
to the details of administration, and studied logistics and supply problems. 
He prepared expeditions, but was not permitted to lead them. Indeed, 
it was not until November 7, 1861, when he was ordered to menace 
Belmont, Missouri, that the future general was to serve actually as a 
battle commander. It is pointed out that in attacking Belmont Grant acted 
without, but not contrary to, orders. He turned a menacing action into 
an attack, which, although successful, was the subject of severe criticism 
by contemporaries in line for promotion and later became the subject of 
intense study on the part of military specialists. This engagement demon- 
strated Grant's ability to make decisions rapidly, but revealed a weakness 
in that he neglected to maintain an adequate reserve to meet the con- 
tingencies of battle. Moreover, he accepted as reliable the false intelligence 
that the Confederates were crossing the Mississippi at Belmont to cut off 
the advance of Colonel Richard Oglesby. This action, sometimes neglected 
by generai historians, clearly revealed that Grant, an intrepid combat 
commander, was not unfavorably disposed toward encountering an enemy 
with superior numbers. 

Then follows a detailed account of the principal engagements in the 
West, which proved to be a battle for the control of the natural waterways, 
such as the Mississippi, the Cumberland, and the Tennessee rivers, which 
offered parallel routes into Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi. In the 
summer of 1861 the Confederates began to strengthen strategic river 
positions to protect the heart of the South, to obstruct Union commerce, 
and to prevent the use of the rivers for the movement of Union troops. 
Grant, like many other Union commanders, observed that Fort Henry, 
located on the Tennessee River, and Fort Donelson, located on the 
Cumberland River, were the key positions to the Confederate West. In 
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January 1862 Grant presented and obtained Halleck’s reluctant permission 
to employ gunboats and transports in an attempt to reduce the fortified 
Confederate positions. On February 7, Fort Henry was reduced by 
Commodore Foote before the arrival of ground troops. On the high bank 
of the Cumberland was Fort Donelson. Grant, after surveying the situation, 
disposed his troops in a semicircle around the fort on the land side, while 
gunboats under the command of Commodore Foote approached by way of 
the Tennessee and the Cumberland. As the battle progressed, the naval 
craft, steadily closing the range while advancing on the target, became 
quite ineffective and the operation in the initial phases became definitely 
a land operation. Contrary to expectations, Grant’s right was soon in 
confusion, and his center seriously threatened by charging Confederates. 
Informed of the situation immediately following a conference with Com- 
modore Foote on board his flagship and observing that the Confederates were 
attempting to escape, Grant ordered a crushing assault on the enemy's right. 
Donelson, defended by Brigadier General John B. Floyd, formerly Buchanan's 
secretary of war, Brigadier General Gideon Pillow, and Brigadier General 
Simon B. Buckner, was surrendered by the latter on February 16. With 
the capitulation, Nashville was no longer tenable by the enemy. Grant's 
victory was blunted somewhat by a failure to pursue the enemy and by 
the escape of Pillow and Floyd and parts of the four regiments he had 
brought from western Virginia. As a result, Johnson had time to con- 
centrate troops at Corinth while Grant was encamping on an ill-chosen 
position at Pittsburg Landing with his rear units menaced by the flood 
waters of the turbulent Tennessee River. 

In considering the controversial battle of Shiloh, which proved to be 
one of the bloodiest battles of the war, the author points out that the 
Confederates did not, as has sometimes been contended, surprise the 
Union outposts. On the other hand, Grant did not expect a general 
attack and had neglected or ignored Halleck’s instructions relative to 
providing adequate entrenchments. In appraising the command situation 
it is pointed out that the Confederate forces had the advantage in having 
two full generals and three generals of lesser rank to coordinate and 
direct the three corps and the reserve of Johnson’s army. On the other 
hand, Grant, with no other officer of professional training, was required 
to coordinate division action. Adequate space is devoted to the disposition 
of Major General Lew Wallace’s troops on the eve of the engagement 
and his failure to appear with reenforcements on the first day of the 
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battle. After carefully reviewing the tactical situation, Dr. Williams con- 
cludes that the responsibility for the misinterpretation of orders lay with 
General Wallace rather than with General Grant. Moreover, the failure of 
Union forces to follow up what appeared to be a tactical advantage, 
although sometimes attributed to the pedantic qualities of Halleck and 
his apparent reluctance to permit the Ohioan to step into the limelight, 
was actually caused by incomplete intelligence and impassable roads. Grant's 
statement in his Memoirs relative to the advantages of pursuit appears to 
have been his view “‘at the time of writing, rather than at the time in 
question.” At the same time important progress had been made in weakening 
the Confederate hold on the Mississippi. Union forces, operating under 
the command of General John Pope, captured Island No. 10, an important 
river fort near the Kentucky-Tennessee border. The occupation of Corinth 
forced the Confederates to abandon Fort Pillow and Memphis. 

The author concludes his study with an account of the Andrews Raiders, 
a penetrating analysis of the command situation on the eve of the Vicksburg 
campaign, and the circumstances leading to the promotion of Halleck 
to commander-in-chief. 

Professor Williams, eminently qualified both by training and practical 
military experience for his task, has presented a study which will remain 
for many years the most complete, interesting, meticulous, and _pain- 
staking military study of the Civil War. The author, basing his exhaustive 
study on a reexamination of the official records, dispatches, letters, diaries, 
and selected secondary works, never goes beyond his sources and corrects 
and supplements the older military histories at every point. It is shown 
that Halleck, although pedantic and probably jealous of Grant's achieve- 
ments, never permitted his personal feelings to cloud his judgment in 
evaluating the capabilities and potentialities of his principal lieutenant. 
Indeed, he severely criticized Grant, but at the same time privately 
recommended his advancement. 

The volume, well printed and substantially bound, contains seven 
illustrations, twenty-six maps, a bibliography, eighty-nine pages of footnote 
citations which reflects the author's industry, an adequate index, and an 
appendix in which the author refutes the charges that General George H. 
Thomas was discriminated against because of his Virginia birth, the claim 
that Anna Ella Carroll planned the Tennessee River campaign, and that 
Ulysses S. Grant planned the Donelson campaign in August 1861. 


Ohio State Archaeological JOHN O. MARSH 
and Historical Society 
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On Freedom's Altar: The Martyr Complex in the Abolition Movement. 
By Hazel Catherine Wolf. (Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 
1952. xii+195p., illustrations, notes, bibliography, and index. $3.75.) 


This excellent monograph, published by the University of Wisconsin 
Press, offers a brilliant interpretation of a neglected phase of the abolition 
crusade in the three decades preceding the disruption of American democracy. 
The author, after outlining the early movement, usually associated with 
the Quakers and such Puritans as John Eliot, Samuel Sewall, and Cotton 
Mather, discusses the religious concepts brought forward at a later date 
by the revivalists which gave positive meaning and force to a heretofore 
ineffective crusade. 

The abolitionists, realizing that the so-called “martyr complex’ had 
been a powerful force in the American tradition of liberty, as exemplified 
by the persecution of certain religious groups, sought to capitalize on 
the self-imposed suffering of the crusaders in an effort to associate their 
misfortunes with those of the American Negro. It is shown that in the 
early nineteenth century abolitionists, never to be confused with the 
antislavery protagonists, “eagerly bidding for a martyr’s crown, hoped to 
impress Americans, and to make the Americans heirs of the Christian 
tradition identify the new mode crusaders with the early martyrs of 
Christianity.” In their own minds they identified themselves with the 
proponents of the Christian faith. 

Against this religious background and with the acceptance of the political 
ideals of European natural rights philosophers, the abolitionists, always 
a minority group, .attempted to convince the American people that the 
movement was in accord with the best American traditions. The antislavery 
North, although never indifferent to the plight of those held in bondage, 
but not wishing to disrupt the cordial relations between the sections, was 
not unfavorably disposed toward accommodating those who sought to wear 
a “‘martyr’s crown.” This was forcibly attested to by the fact that James G. 
Birney’s office was menaced by an irate mob in Cincinnati; Theodore Weld 
was ordered from Granville, Ohio, and was stoned and egged in Circle- 
ville; William Lloyd Garrison was jailed in Boston; Stephen Foster, Parker 
Pillsbury, and Henry B. Stanton were unwelcome visitors in many com- 


munities and were systematically driven from place to place; Elijah P. 
Lovejoy was coldly murdered by a proslavery mob in Alton, Illinois; 
Charles Torrey, afflicted with tuberculosis, died in a Maryland jail; 
Prudence Crandall, a Quaker schoolmistress, was persecuted and jailed 
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in Canterbury, Connecticut, for her determination to educate Negro girls; 
and John Brown, of Osawatomie, was publicly hanged by Virginia officials. 

While the deaths of Lovejoy and Torrey became rallying cries for the 
abolitionists, the crusaders for freedom were constantly engaged in 
acrimonious debates, and were divided on the question of the proper 
procedure to be followed in gaining their ultimate goal. Some of the 
leaders, noting that the theories of moral suasion and the martyr technique 
were quite ineffective in some areas, sought to associate the movement 
with such political concepts as freedom of speech, freedom of assembly, 
the right of petition, freedom of the press, and other time-honored civil 
rights. William Lloyd Garrison, an apostle of Benjamin Lundy and a firm 
believer in the theories of moral suasion, promptly withdrew his support 
from the American Anti-Slavery Society when that organization endorsed 
James G. Birney’s leadership of the Liberty party. The political abolitionists, 
never eminently successful in the political arena, recognized the possibilities 
of furthering their cause when the sectional issues, looming large on the 
political horizon, were transferred to the halls of congress during the 
memorable debates on the legislative acts of 1850 and the Kansas-Nebraska 
act. 

The political advantages temporarily accorded to the political abolitionists, 
occasioned by a break up of the old Whig party and the widening schism 
in democratic ranks under the heavy impact of the sectional issues, were 
practically dissipated when the entire movement reverted to a moral 
crusade with the appearance of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
and John Brown’s martyrdom on a scaffold at Charlestown, Virginia, for 
his ill-fated expedition against Harpers Ferry. The author rapidly con- 
cludes her study with an account of the rise and success of the antislavery 
Republican party, the appeal to arms, and the continuance of the abolitionist’s 
martyr complex by the radicals in an effort to secure support for their 
postwar program of reconstruction which was far removed from the 
“American quest for either freedom, justice, or humanitarianism.” 

If one were to criticize this excellent study it would be for the author's 
tendency to restrict, rather than expand, the discussion of important phases 
of the abolitionist movement on the eve of the Civil War. Perhaps lack 
of space prevented her from discussing the hostility of the abolitionists 
not only to the Republican party, but also to the Republican standard- 
bearer. Indeed many abolitionists, after examining the conservative Re- 
publican platform and examining Lincoln’s past record on the slavery 
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issue, concluded that only a Democratic administration would keep the 
slavery issue alive. Of equal significance is an analysis of the actual in- 
fluence wielded by the abolitionists in their thirty years of relentless 
agitation. Paradoxically enough, the abolitionists contributed to, but 
were not immediately responsible for, the abolition of the “peculiar 
institution.” 


As stated earlier, the author has made an outstanding contribution to an 
understanding of the personalities, minds, and objectives of the abolitionists. 
The study brilliantly supplements such older treatments as A. B. Hart’s 
Slavery and Abolition, Gilbert H. Barnes's The Anti-Slavery Impulse, 
1830-44, and Dwight L. Dumond’s Anti-Slavery Origins of the Civil War. 

This volume, well printed and attractively bound, contains fourteen 
illustrations, ten pages of footnote citations, a bibliography, and an index. 


Ohio State Archaeological JoHN O. MarsH 
and Historical Society 


Early English Churches in America, 1607-1807. By Stephen P. Dorsey. 
(New York, Oxford University Press, 1952. xvi+206p., illustrations, 
notes, bibliography, and index. $10.00.) 


Shaw's “Essay on Going to Church” both demonstrates the potent 
stimulation which the sensitive and creative mind derives from visiting 
a real church and differentiates the real church from the respectable shams 
whose interiors are “irreconcilable with the doctrine of Omnipresence, 
since the bishop’s blessing is no spell of black magic to imprison Omnipo- 
tence in a place that must needs be intolerable to Omniscience.” In this 
beautiful book Dorsey convinces us that there are real churches in America, 
and shows how much the real church owes to the Anglican tradition, how 
much the liturgical form affected interior design. 

The subject matter is, of course, not churches in the technical ‘Early 
English” Gothic, but those built by Church of England folk in the 
period defined. The author's aim is “a visual essay primarily addressed to 
those interested in American architecture and history.” His method is to 
furnish, in the text, a sketch of the history of the Anglican Church at home, 
and a much fuller account of its life and influence in the Thirteen Colonies 
and the early United States. He pays close attention to regions and their 
characteristics, with the result that a surprising amount of good American 
history is to be found here. There is a good bibliography. Carefully com- 
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piled lists of existing churches, grouped by regions, serve as a guide to 
anyone fortunate enough to attempt a systematic visitation. Much in- 
teresting detail about the individual examples is printed with each of them. 

The very essence of the book, however, is the illustrations, nearly six- 
score splendid photographs of interiors and exteriors. Such a book is 
bound to be costly, but it is a pity that the cost will limit ownership, for 
to possess it carries some of the beatitude of going to church along with 
the intellectual benefits derivable. 

Of the churches illustrated, a few early examples hint at things re- 
membered from Gothic parish churches “at home” and some late ones 
show the Gothic revival, but the vast majority represent the Georgian or 
“Colonial’’ influence. This derivative of the Palladian which was born out 
of classical paganism, provided imposing secular edifices and homes un- 
surpassed as settings for dignified domestic life. To make the form fit for 
Christian worship, preserving harmony of interior and exterior, called for 
both artistry and religious feeling. The Anglican ritual helped make the 
achievement possible. What Wren and others did at home was very 
similarly achieved, and in much the same media, in the seaboard regions 
of the colonies. Inland, in more primitive and less opulent circumstances, 
the problem was met by local craftsmanship with local materials in a way 
interestingly illustrated by Christ Church, near Laurel, Delaware (pp. 
152-153). 

The historian resident in Ohio who raises his eyes from this book to 
glance at the places of worship about him will at once recognize his debt 
to the English tradition. It is to be seen not only in the churches of the 
Protestant Episcopal confession, imported directly, but in those of other 
confessions some of whose members once held the liturgy ‘‘papistical” 
and boasted independence of all things English. If that historian be con- 
versant with the Anthony Wayne saga, even as he records the influence 
of the Welsh and their competence in stonemasonry, seen at St. David's, 
Radnor, Pennsylvania (p. 126), he may wish that the statement read that 
the bones, not the body, of Wayne rest there. 


Ohio State University WARNER F. WooprinG 
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